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LITBRATUBB. 





TO A BUNCH OF SNOWDROPS, 
MINGLED WITH EVERGREENS, 
Given Me by a Friend. 
Sweet, gentle snowdrop, earliest child of spring, 
Whose modest form of captivating hue, 
Nurs'd in the wintry gale, 
And cradled by the hoar frost pale, 
Was brought to life when naught of lovely else we view ; 


Thou art the herald of the coming flowers, 
Who linger yet within their mossy cell, 
Or where sweet spirits gay, 
And fairy too and fay, 
Sport in the summer breeze, or midst the wild flowers dwell, 





your intention to confer on me this honour, I should undoubtedly have observed 

‘the due etiquette. But, as I am not endowed with prescience, it was only a few 
minutes ago that I learned, from my servants, that the sister of our august 
monarch was in my house. 

“ His sister, sir! rather say an unfortunate, a forsaken, a miserable slave!” 

“Is it possible, Madam, that, enjoying as you do, the favour of his Imperial 
Majesty, you can have any cause of complaint !” 

“His favour! Whata mockery! Does he show his favour by degrading 
me?” 

““Ne Madam, but by having elevated you to the dignity of an Imperial Prin- 
cess, by having conferred on you the Duchy of Guastalla, and united you to a 
Roman Prince !” 

An illustrious rank! I have indeed reason 
to congratulate myself when I see Caroline a Queen, my sister-in-law a Queen, 
and then Josephine’s daughter a Queen, or on the point of becoming one; and | 
suppose there is a kingdom in store for Jerome's wife !....Eliza, too, will be 
crowned by and bye; whilst 1am nothing. .Hear me, Prince Cambacérés. .Go 





any degree necessary ; for owing to the amiable solicitude of these dear children, 
I have been supplied with every necessary refreshment since my arrival in your 
charming mansion.” 

“ Have you!” said I ; “I am very glad to hear it.” 

“Yes,” continued the lady, “dear Katharine, anxious to evince s regard, 
which is traly reciprocal, desired the domestics to arrange @ little repast in 
own apartinent, and I found abundance of everything to gratify the 






elegantly disposed for my acc d ting creatures! 
satisfactory to a solicitous preceptress to discover in acts of kiadpess 
sideration like these, the delightful evidence of affection, resulting. 
the present instance from a strict adherence to the principle, that 
ness governs in the place of anger, the pupil always recei 
gratitude.” 

This euphonie oration startled me, not only by its manner aad its matter. 
The woman appeared to me to have swallowed half a score of 
books, the examples in which she was now delivering out of het lips; bat this 
being merely ridiculous, I thought I might be amused by her my: ar gr 





And like the dove that, from the hallow'd ark, immediately to Bonaparte, and tell him, that if he does not raise me to the digni- | really did startle me was the coomess with which the interesting ine had 
Went forth to view the waste of waters wide, ty of Queen, I have a terrible vengeance in reserve for him.” given her orders for preparing a snug dinner for her high-flying schoolmistress in 
And came again to tell ‘* But which your sisterly affection will not permit you to inflict.” her room, without inquiring whether she might do so or not. or was this all, 


How it befell 
The ancient earth, and how abated was the tide ; 


So now thou comest telling of sweet Spring, 
And her gay, joyous handmaids crowned with flowers, 
And the glad joyous hum, 
With which they come, 
Even now I hear from their Idalian bowers. 


Thy form, sweet flow’ret, is a spotless page, 
Yet full of hidden meaning, and a voice, 
With music fraught, 
And gentle thought, 
Speaks from thy cavern'd bell, and bids us to rejoice 


Yet other thoughts than these thou bidst arise 
Within my heart, and, as I gaze on thee, 
That elegance of form, 
Amid the whirling storm, 
Brings back my thoughts to her who gave to me 


The flower, which is the mirror of her life, 
The glass of her sweet being, where we view 
Simplicity that blooms 
Where truth illumes, 
And modesty through which sweet virtue yet shines thro’ 


In some low vale thou reard’st thy pensive head, 
Where the soft balmy winds did love to stay, 
Enamoured of charms 
Thy loveliness yet warms 





“ My affection !._1 hate him. he is a monster.” 

“ Hush, Princess !’’ [ exclaimed, with some alarm. 
walls have ears.” 

“T care not..1 defy his police ..and I would tell him all I have said to his face 
.. I will seek refuge in England, or he shall perish by my hand.” 

‘““T became more and more alarmed, and | was about to reply, when the Empe- 
ror saved me the trouble. He opened the door and presented himself to the as- 
tonished Princess. 

‘Maniac !” he exclaimed, “ you shall not go to England, but to Clarenton.”’ 

“Ah! so you have followed me,” she said. ‘Then you thought I really 
intended to throw myself into the Seine, as I threatened! I have come here to 
request Prinee Cambacérésto intercede for me. . Now, my dear Napoleon, I must 
have a crown. .I don’t care where it is.. Make me Queen of Portugal,—or 
Denmark,—what you will. .I would even reign in Switzerland or Corfu . - no mat- 
ter where. but a crown I must have..Am I to be the only one of the family who 
does not wear one !..Oh, Napoleon! your unkindness will kill me !”’ 

With these words she burst into a flood of tears..The capricious beauty had 
changed her imperious tone to one of supplication and tender reproach. The 
Princess Pauline was certainly a most fascinating woman ; but, at that moment, 
she appeared to be more charming than ever. I could not wonder at the ascend- 
ancy she gained over the Emperor. He was at first in a violent rage ; but his 
anger was gradually soothed, and when Pauline stopped short in her appeal to 
| him and burst into tears, he advanced *o her. and said affectionately : ; 

“ My dear sister, why are you not satisfied’ I am doing all I can for you. . 
Kingdoms cannot be created at my will. Besides, your husband is not a French- 
man.” 

** Let me have a divorce, then.” 


“ Know that in France 








for under Hutton’s direction my butler, it seems, had furnished forth wines ‘“ of 
sorts” for the banquet, of which—I speak it with diffidence and reserve—it ap- 
peared to me that my fair friend had imbibed no very small quantity. 

“ T have been just expressing to Mrs. Gurney,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “ the 
sentiments of admiration which I entertain for the beauties of this vicinage ; it 
was so late when I arrived, that the shades of evening had thrown their mantle 
over the beauties of Nature ; it was, however, impossible not to perceive by the 
outlines of the surrounding scenery how very beautiful it mast be im a more 
genial season of the year.” 

“T think,” said I, “you flatter us too much; the country about us is very 
pretty, but ri 

“Oh,” said the lady, smiling her best, ‘ my opinion is that courtesy should 
ever be accompanied with candour. and although ‘to err is human, and to forgive 
divine,’ as far as I am capable of forming a judgment upon such subjects, I think 
the drive from the coast hitherwards is quite charming.” f 

“T hope,” said I, ‘‘ that we shall improve your favourable impression during 
your stay.” 

“‘T have explained to Mrs. Gurney,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “‘ the cause of my 
somewhat premature appearance here. I really entertain so sincere a regard—I 
might almost denominate it a maternal affection—for these two dear creatures, 
that I ventured in some measure to overstep the ordinary regulations of society 
by accepting my dear Katharine’s invitation ; but, as I say, affeetation is at best 
but a deformity, em conciliatory ers command esteem—so that when the 
dear girl wrote to beg me to come, T came without feflecting how muéh perhaps 
I ventured to intrude,” - 

I bowed—though it was evident that Kitty, in the course of the second dinner 
in what this eloquent lady called her apartment, had explained to her the whole 











. ‘«‘ Heaven forbid !”” of the manwuvre which had failed, with regard to the invitation which was to 

of The harsher gales of Spring even as my lay. “TI will be a Queen, or I will go to London.” have been sent to her. wiley ‘ 
And she who is thy counterpart was one “ You shall go to Vincennes.” “Oh, Mr. Gumey,” continued the lady, ‘“‘ ‘a good education is the foundation 
On whom all eyes do love to linger, all “1 defy you !. I will strangle myself as I enter.” of happiness, and ignorance is the parent of many injuries,’ and this I say, be- 

7, Sweet thoughts to rest, I know not what circumstance was recalled to Napoleon's mind by this threat ; | cause a good maxim is never out of season—now have had these dear creatures 
if Some spirit blest, but his brow lowered, his eyes flashed, and he bit his lips till he almost drew | under my care five years, nay, more—the course of Time is so rapid, and I may 
;’ She seems to bind all hearts within her welcome thrall blood ; and then, in a voice faultering with emotion, he exclaimed : say so imperceptible, in fact like the varied movements of the vast universe, that 
f, ' “So much the better Madame! You will rid me of a termagant, whom I | one is unconscious of its flight—and I declare that I never have had the smallest 
7, And so, sweet snowdrop, as thou mingled art find more difficult to govern than all Europe together!..I see that you are only | reason to find fault with either’of them—as I say perfect idleness is perfect weari- 
~" With the Hich evergreens which seem to cherie to be ruled by a rod of iron. I therefore command you to go immediately to | ness, and of all prodigality that of time is the worst. Defer not till to-morrow 
+ Ww ith tender care Madame Mére, and there await the orders which the Prince Arch-Chancellor | what you can do to-day ; indeed I find lazy folks take the most pains-—-but I do 
.’ , _ From the chill air shall deliver to you from me.” assure you that my two young charges appear to me to possess a felicitous mix- 
7 Thy fragile form, too apt, alas! to perish ; “Then will you make me a queen ?...I must be crowned.” ture of talent and genius, with a desire to improve their natural advantages by a 
le So shall she be who gave to me the flower “ Really, Pauline, to hear you, one would imagine that I had wronged you of | sedulous devotion to the more abstruse studies.” 
he And the fresh evergreens, which are to me, your right of succession to the late King our father.” i Studies, thought I—of quadrupeds running about upon the ceiling, with a great 
+ With feeling rife, ‘| had never before known the Emperor to have recourse to this sort of plea- | many legs—or of geography, sailing into an Asiatic Mediterranean through 
of The shadowed life santry, but I often afterwards heard him employ similar language. On the occa- | Behring’s Straits however, I saw what my florid, black-haired lady seas, im a 

Of thoughts which time nor care to change shall e’er have power sion which I have first been describing, this good-humoured touch of satire had | moment, and felt not the slightest indisposition to amuse myself with the animal 

Ww. M. an excellent effect. Pauline blushed, and a rapid glance at the past reminded | rouge e/ noir. Besides, as Cuthbert and the people he called his children were 

— her of her humble origin, contrasted as it was with the high rank to which her | to he pleased by any attention paid to our newly-arrived guest, I resolved to put a 

STARLIGHT. brother bad raised her. A sudden change was effected in her feelings, she hung | good face on the matter, convinced that the fine language of my new friend was 

~ Ye lovely orbs, that in your courses roll, down her head, and was evidently mortified and ashamed. Napoleon asked her | only plating, and that after a day or two we should scrape our way to the real 
Spangling the firmament with living light, whether she had come alone. She named one of her ladies, I do not recollect | material. : 

In countless millions spread from pole to pole, whom, and said she was waiting in another apartment. I was somewhat relieved from the overflow of Mrs. Brandyball’s loquacity by 

16, And streaming through the shadows of the night “ Let her come in,” said the Emperor. f Harriet, who, I suppose, saw that I had had enough of it, to use a phrase which 

24, How can my ravish’d soul, in love and wonder lost, “‘] rang,—the order was given, and the lady appeared. The Emperor directed | the euphonic lady never would have adopted, and who came to remind me that 

. Enough adore the hand that form’d your glitt’ring host ! her not to lose sight of the Princess Borghese, and then, tarning to me, he | Cuthbert was looking wistfully for his whist—the hint was enough; and I 
16, ‘ . | added : began to make up his little party by inquiring if Mrs. Brandyball would like te 
o4" Oft through the silence of the starlight hour, «« Let ue retire to your cabinet.” ok ia. 

1, When other eyes are clos’d in gentle sleep, “T am at your Majesty's disposal,” replied I ; “ but permit me first to observe “No, my dear Sir,” said the fascinating Hedgehog; “I invariably decline 
16. w hen I,a stranger to her healing power, the ceremony due to the Princess.” card-playing. Malice never wants a mark to shoot at; and, although regarding 
24, , O’er the dim lamp my midnight vigils keep ; “ Well, well! only be quick !” the subject with an unprejudiced eye, I see really no moral interdiction to such a 

1, Sick of the gloomy scene, and the pale quiv'ring light, “ He proceeded to my cabinet, and I escorted the Princess to her carriage. | relaxation, I think it better not to gratify myself by an amusement which the rigid 
a. That saddens all my soul, and tires my aching sight, As soon as I had got rid of her, I flew to wait on the Emperor. I found him | might censure ; I feel it is always right to comply with cheerfulness where ne- 
24, Softly I steal me to the open air, walking about the room with hurried steps. cessity enjoins ; 80, a8 every condition has its troubles, I give up upon principle 

Hy To bréathe awhile the balmy breath of heav'n ; “ Well, Prince !” said he, as soon as I entered, “ this is one of the thousand | what might, in the estimation of the liberal portion of mankind, be considered 
ce. Look round that world supported by his care, disagreeable scenes which tyrant, as they say I am, I am compelled to endure. little else than a relief from mental labour.” ‘ 
rhe And all the various blessings widely giv'n ; This morning Pauline came to me, commenced an altercation, assumed an impe- The effort she made to decline the whist was as palpable as that which an WJ- 
her *Rapt with the glorious view, my soul essays rative tone, and ended by threatening to drown herself. Seeing the excited state | bred child makes to say, ‘“ No, I thank you,” when asked to eat or drink some- 
yar Hosannas to His love, His glorious name, to raise ! she was in, and knowing her violent temper, I became alarmed. She left me ; thing which he or she particularly wishes for, but has been taught by some vulgar 

i I followed her, and as soon as she stepped into her carriage, I took possession of | person to refuse as a matter of delicacy. 
ind, A BEAUTIFUL CANDIDATE FOR A CROWN. the first cabriolet | saw standing in the court-yard of the Tuileries. She drove| Mrs. Wells and I played against Cuthbert and Harriet; Merman of course 
Ae. : From the forthcoming work “ Evenings with Cambacérés. across the bridges ; I suspected she was coming to you—I entered by your back | *‘ sat out ” with Fanny; and Mrs. gen peed ey jmp ey once with 
Ihe Emperor had reached the zenith of his prosperity. He was making kings | door, and you know the rest...A crown for a Borghese!...Such a proposition | the two girls, who sat on either side of her, soaking their hands in hers. 
A with as much ease as he was making marshals. Murat had just been transferred | would excite an insurrection in the army !... The Borghesi are of pure blood royal This was dull work for the new arrival, I presume ; but, luckily for all parties, 
‘rom the Grand Duchy of Berg to the throne of Naples, when one morning a car- I know ; but kings of my creation must be of my own blood, and must have re- Sniggs dropped in to look at Tom 6 noua yan were very are pre di- 
Tage drove into my court-yard and a lady alighted from it. Ah miséricorde! I | ceived the baptism of the sword. However, I am anxious to. soothe Pauline. | vided between the oyee and al . ope e came half stepping Vr es 
“a exclaimed, it is her Imperial Highness the Princess de Guastalla (Madame | Her husband shall be made Governor of Piedmont. Tell her this from me ; and | into the room, the vivacious Br yba seemed quite astounded. heard Kitty 
Borghese, the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte). I was hastening down stairs to re- moreover, that { will give her a million francs to clear off her debts and reset her | put her to nghts in a moment. The apothecary,” said Kate ; and imme- 
Ist, ceive her with all due ceremony, when happening to pass a window which looked diamonds....A million francs !.... What a sum....How much os gee > at dif- — Brandyball drew herself up, and looked hatchets and carving-knives at 
g of Out to the garden, I beheld advancing towards the house....who, but the Emperor | fuse if distributed! Ah Prince! What across is a numerous family to a man 0» ba : ? . i 
=_ himself. He rang at the back door, seein appropriated to the servants, rm ye | like me! I have always envied the happiness of Melchisedech, who never knew “ Been to see Master Tom, said Sniggs, who had visited the lout in his room, 
— tered. He was, I think, accompanied by Berthier. Here was a reneontre !.... | father, mother, brother, and, above all, sisters to which he had been conveyed under the orders of his sister, whe had no desire 
e 16 - was Scylla and Carybdis! I might perhaps have feigned not to recognise the | ——— oh as destinies are A yaad alee dal All es, 
y | “™peror, but, with a most imperative gesture, he beckoned me to him. I there- | IPN > Ss. NO. ‘ wr te ol aay r G —- a 

* ‘ore, turned to the right about, and, leaving the Princess to-find her way to the THE GURNEY PAPER NO. Til everything as it should be—shocking affair, Mr. Gurney—have you heard ' 

y 6 drawing-room unattended, I hurried to the Emperor [Continued from the last Albion. } Hawkins, the butter-man, has bolted—off to America—always suspicious—tnar- 

v.24 “Prince,” said, he, as soon as I was in his presence, ““T know that my sister Upon Cuthbert’s arrival, the two girls leaped from their musnud, and while | tyr to hepatitis—wife pretty woman—attended her in four of her ape 

§ ; Wishes to speak with you. Shew me into an adjoining room, where I may hear | Mrs. Brandyball tired him to death with the most affectionate inquiries after his | fine family—troubled a little with rheumatism—sitting in the perlour with 

: 16 der break her thunderbolts. Say what you can say to appease her, but do not | health, Kate stood kissing his forehead and Jane holding one of his hands. After back to the key-hole-—has cheated everybody—poor Sins at the wee" rts 

c. 4 Pledge me for any thing. ...Go to her quickly....She will never forgive you for | this ceremony had been gone through, Cuthbert looking anxiously after me, | great loser—bad for him—short neck—determination of blood to t at 

pt ; <eeping her waiting.” ; ' pointed to the lady, and said, in a subdued tone of voice, “ Gilbert, allow me to | Easter —twenty leeches to his temples—brought him round, but no accountang 
16 I thought of the fatal position of Germanicus with Nero, in Racine’s tragedy, | introduce Mrs. Brandyball.”” for sudden shocks : ;  anale thats 
“4 " the scene in which Junie complains to the former ef the cruelty of the latter.| I made the amiable with the best grace I could, and expressed myself ex- | You have ruffed, or roughed (fer I don’t know how it is Th ve? oa . 

. had prepared myself for a most violent reception, but all my expectations fell | tremely glad to see her at Ashmead,—hoped she had had some refreshment, and | teenth,” said Cuthbert to Harriet, who was his partner. The wo ~ +a 

_ 4 short of the reality. The Princess, as > ' <ted that we should have some supper early, since she had missed ovr din- | rough, as the case may be, being, as I have discovered, synonymous with trump 

ah La . cess, as coon as she saw me, taxed me with my | seggested € - As for Harriet, she hated whist, pretty much, perhaps, for the same reason that ! 

rs at “ {nt of respect, and complained of not having found me waiting to receive her at | ner-hour by her late arrival. : SoS, GO DENS hk ped 4 oy lek ao if I 

sa a of my hotel. This first ebullition of ill humour being exhausted, I «“ Thank you, Mr. Gurney,” said my fair friend. in a tone of voice suitable | do,—because I do not understand it ;—nor wouk e trouble, though: 

-Bte  — ? 


to a girl of sixteen performing on the stage, “for your delicate attention ; but | I could succeed in the pursuit to its attainment, or devote my time and intelledt 


“Madam, if your Imperial Highness had been pleased to give me notice of | I would not for worlds disarrange the econonty of your establishment, nor is it in| to a game which no man ought ever to play, except for amusement, because when, 
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learned to the best of one’s ability, it necessarily involves the fate and fortune, if 
it be played for money, of a partner. 

Harriet was quite shocked at the earnestness with which Cuthbert charged 
her with this high crime and misdemeanor, nor did either she or her mother feel 
particularly pleased when Cuthbert added, ‘ Well, I should think, considering 
your father is a parson, he might have taught you better.”” This observation set 
Mrs. Brandyball into a loud fit of laughing, and put me into something very like a 
rage ; but then it was my brother who made the remark, and he was lively, and 
facetious, and therefore better than usual ; and so I shuffled and sorted my cards, 
and tried to think of the principle of the game which I was playing, but in which 
most assuredly I took no interest. 

I had hoped when my brother had exerted himself sufficiently to scold my 
poor little wife about the unfortunate mistake, that there would have been an end. 
But no ; when the hand was out, Cuthbert, with a gravity far beyond what the 
importance of the affair seemed to require, said—* Harriet, dear, see what that 
mistake of yours has done; if in the second round of clubs, you had played your 
nine instead of your seven, Gilbert's eight would have fallen; and then, when 
you saw me lead the knave of diamonds through your mother’s king, your putting 
a trump on it was madness ; besides, when you had the lead, if you had returned 
me the spade, which | had shown you in the very first round was my strong sult, 
we should have got three tricks running, and then I could have returned you the 


largely from a tumbler, into which she had previously poured some particularly 
strong brandy, which, it must be admitted, took her by surprise. 
Harriet looked at me, and I looked at her; and we both laughed. I am sure 
I have no notion why. However, as we had laughed, I thought it absolutely ne- 
cessary to atone for the indiscretion by an extra show of attention; and there- 
fore begged to recommend to her particular notice a cup which the servant had 
just brought in and put down ; and in which there was something which I thought 
she would prefer, since it was evident she was a judge. 
The mixture which I advocated, was a peculiar sort of punch, really not 
strong, but rich and agreeable ; and which even Cuthbert, if anybody would take 
the trouble to pour it out for him, would not object to imbibe. 
“ Thankee, Mr. Gurney,” said the lady, “ it is never too late to learn ; 
and although I seldom indulge in such combinations, your kindness is such 
that I find it quite impossible to resist your delicate attentions. I will have one 
lass.” 
: The tumbler was returned, the lady sipped ; and smiled, and smiled and sipped 
again: her eyes approved, even before her tongue had spoken. 
“| fear,” said Mrs. Brandyball, ‘the delightful weather which we have been 
enjoying during the last few days is drawing to a close. The moon's envelopment 
in that silvery mist augurs an approaching change, and threatens an accession of 
cadent humidity,” 


heart, which must have made two more, because you had ace, king, which, as it 
was, fell to their trumps.” 

Harriet listened to the lecture patiently, but profited little. 
patiently. Poor Cuthbert was perfectly serious, and really out of sorts; he 
was worth a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and we were playing sixpenny 
points. 

Harriet got tired,—perhaps the scolding did not do her good,—but she was 
rapidly approaching the period of her confinement, and I saw that she turned pale, 
and gave me more than one look of exhaustion and weariness ; but it would have 
been treason to deprive Cuthbert of his prescribed three rubbers, so she played 
on, and Cuthbert was so keen a player for nothings that he would aot allow Har- 
riet and me to play together. 

“No,” said he, “never, never let man and wife play together at whist. It is 
too much trouble for me to point out all the things they do ; but, my dear Gilbert, 
there are always family telegraphs, and if they fancy their looks are watched, they 
communicate by words. My dear fellow,” continued he, looking as white as a 
sheet, and wholly exhausted by the exertion, “at Bungalapumbungbad, up the 
country, where I was carried in my palkee to get somebody to look at some in- 
digo which I wanted to buy, I met with a Mr. Smigsmag and his wife,—nice 
woman, upon my word,—I did not cultivate their acquaintance much, because he 
lived more than half a mile from my bungalow, and I was merely a visiter,—but 
I dined with him once or twice, and we played whist, and his wife and he always 
played together ;—oh, dear! Kitty, give me the eau de Cologne, dear,—isn’t she 
grown, Mrs. Brandyball, eh ’—and so—I found out that ] never could winagainst 
Smigsmag and his wife,—he was a Burrah Saab—a resident—excellent man in 
his way,—and so—I mentioned this to my partner, who, being an expectant crea- 
ture,—I!, you know, had nothing to do wich John Company, and didn’t care a 
cowrie for all Leadenhall-street put together,—and he to'd me—‘ You never can 
win of them.” ‘Why’ said I. ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘ they have established a 
code.’ ‘Dear me!’ said |; ‘what signals, by looks?’ ‘No,’ said he; ‘by 
words. If Mrs. Smigsmag is to lead, Smigsmag says, ‘ Dear, begin.’ Dear 
begins with D, so does diamond, and out comes a diamond from the lady. If he 
has to lead, and she says ‘S., my love, play,’ she wants a spade. Sinigsmag and 
spade begin with the same letter, and, sure enough, down comes a spade. ‘ Har- 
riet, my dear,’ says Smigsmag, ‘how long you are sorting your cards.’ Mrs. 
Smigsmag stumps down a heart: and a gentle ‘ Come, my love,’ on either 
side, infallibly produces a club.’ I can’t stand these family compacts, Gil- 
bert.” 

I was delighted to find Cuthbert equal to so much exertion as was required in 
telling this story, which produced an observation from Sniggs that whatever the 
Smigsmags gaine | by tricks they could not make much by their honours. At 
which Galenic effusion Mrs. Brandyball fell into a fit of laughter, and little Jane, 
who did not understamd in the slightest degree what it meant, shook her flaxen 
curls like a newly washed poodle. 

“Tam sorry,”’ said Harriet to Cuthbert, “that you have so bad an opinion of 
us; I never should have thought of such a scheme.” 

“But,” said Sniggs, “like the ostler and the priest, now you have been told 
how the matter may be managed, perhaps you will avail yourselves of the in- 
formation.” 

“‘ No,” said Cuthbert, “I don't suspect them. As for myself, I could not 
— the trouble to recollect what letter the names of the different suits begin 
with.’ 

“Shall I,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “ relieve you from the exertion of arranging 
your cardst Allow me: many hands make light work. Every eondition has its 
troubles ; without a friend, the world is a wilderness !”’ 

Saying which, the officious lady settled Cuthbert’s hand, and resumed her 
place at his side, Katharine sitting on his left; and in this fashion we went 
through the prescribed rubbers, just before the conclusion of which, the servants 
prepared a “ tray” in the ante-room, which Sniggs invariably called “an ex- 
cellent trait in our character ;"’ and round which, | must confess, our little party 
has frequently enjoyed more social sociable mirth than it has partaken of during 
the whole uf the day. Sniggs eyed the arrangements with evident satisfaction ; 
and Mrs. Brandyball turned her head, almost instinctively, to the quarter in which 
the rattling of glasses announced the approach of some agreeable liquid. Mer- 
man and Fanny needed neither eatables nor drinkables; they were living upon 
themselves, in a distant corner of the room, feeling immeasurably happy, and 
looking inconceivably ridiculous. 

When the last rubber was ended, much to my relief, not more on my own ac- 
count, than of poor dear Harriet, Cuthbert desired Jane to ring the bell for Hut- 
ton, who was wanted to wheel him into his room, in order that bis hands and face 
might be washed with rose-water—an ablution which he seemed to consider in- 

dispensably necessary at that period of the evening. 

Having broken up from our play, I found Kate and Jane still remaining fix- 
tures forsupper. However, as it was the night of Mrs. Brandyball’s arrival— 
and her arrival at all was matter of compliment to their indulgent father-in-law— 
there was nothing in that, only thcy had not been in the habit of staying up to 
supper. Cuthbert, having been washed, and refreshed, was wheeled back ; and 
we closed round the supper table, I, with our new guest on my right hand, and 
my mother-in-law on my left. 

Sniggs sat on Harriet’s right, Cuthbert on her left, with Kitty, of course, on 
his right. I had often heard Sniggs talk of the unwholesomeness of suppers ; 
and as often seen him eat voraciously of them, as, indeed, many men who have 
at other times sinall appetites, will. Dr. T'ranklin was one of Sniggs’s favourite 
authors in the way of reference: and as I thought that nothing could be better 
than bringing the printer to bear upon the ‘pothecary, I went to my library for 
five minutes before Cuthbert’s return, and “read up,” for an attack upon our 
Galen if he should begin his customary depredations upon our eatables. ‘There 
he was, sure enough, ‘ pegging away,” as we used to say in my horrid school- 
days, at cold fowl, salmagundi, roasted oysters, and finishing with a piquante bit 
of devilled turkey. 





I listened, but not | neck, heard it not. 
within three inches of Fanny's mouth, and heeded it not; but the eyes of Mrs. 


ment: the struggle was ineffectual, and we burst into a fit of loud laughter. 


which streamed upon all objects around him seemed to increase the discomposure 
of the Prince ; he gazed from the window with looks of impatience almost ap- 


still more so to lose my temper, that a mere statue should be without heart and 


‘ Isn’t that mist,” said Kitty, “what the astrologers call a hay-loft ” 
This was fatal. Cuthbert, who was in a nap, with Kate's arm around his 
Merman was leaning his head on his hand, with his nose 
Wells, Harriet, Sniggs, and myself met. What to do was the doubt of a mo- 
Mrs. Brandyball stared, Merman and Fanny were flurried, Kate tittered, and 
Cuthbert awoke.—[{ To be continued. } 
i 
THE PAGE. 
A STORY OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 

From the German. 
The Duke Lewis Gonzaga, the heir of Mantua, was standing by the window 
of his chamber in the Louvre. He had just dismissed the attendant, and had ex- 
tinguished the lights which he had placed upon the table, as if to surround himself 
without with the same gloom which weighed upon his spirit within. In this, 
however, he was unsuccessful; for the silver moonlight, which had at first been 
overpowered by the glare cf the tapers, now poured into the apartment in its 
full lustre, and illuminated the busy and crowded street beneath. ‘The light 





proaching to passion. 
‘“‘Am [ not a fool,” said he at length, “ thus to fall in love with a statue, and 


without feeling? Yes, a statue indeed, she is rightly named ; such 7s Diana of 
Nevers. But, I will have done with this folly. I will direct my affections to a 
worthier object. Her companion, the Princess Renée, has charms that, had not 
mine eye been blinded by some spell, must have cast into the shade the marble 
beauties of Diana. She is the sister of the King. True; but a Prince—who 
sees before him in no remote perspective the prospect of a throne, may surely, 
without presumption, lift his eyes even to that lofty prize. Yes, Diana, you have 
rejected my hand—you have forbidden my attentions—you shall be gratified; I 
shall bestow them elsewhere.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance of an attendant, who, asto- 
nished at finding the tapers extinguished, steod in the door-way without entering. 
‘* What is the matter?” said the Duke, with some irritation. 

“*My Lord, the unknown page, who has called twice without seeing you, is here 
athird time. He observed you enter the palace, and though I told him you had 
given orders not to be disturbed, he will not go away, but insists on speaking to 
you. I have therefore ventured to announce him.” 

“Light the tapers again,” said the Duke, endeavouring to overcome the rem- 
nant of his feeling of ill-humour. ‘ Let him enter.” 

A young man entered, dressed in the plain garb of a citizen, yet arranged with 
a certain air of studied simplicity; its dark colour relieved by a small white 
scarf, worn on the shoulder, like that of a knight. The Duke eyed his visitor 
with astonishment; for the figure which this simple attire invested was one to 
which the court of Charles, remarkable as it then was for its display of manly 
beauty, scarcely furnished a parallel. ‘The fine proportion of the limbs was 
equalled by the beauty of the features, on which sat an expression of boldness de- 
rived from the consciousness of their power, with which, however, the modesty 
of his bearing was at variance. 

** What is your wish with me?’ said Don Lewis, with a piercing look, and in a 
tone in which his secret vexation was perceptible. 

The youth made a sudden and apparently almost involuntary movement, as if to 
clasp his hand; he dropped his own, however, immediately, and said with some 
confusion, ‘To obtain something which at present you do not seem inclined to 
grant, and yet, upon which my whole hope is placed.” 

“ And that is” continued the Duke, still eyeing him steadily. 

“Tt is three days,” replied the youth, “since I came to Paris; on the very 
day of my arrival your first page was killed by a fall from his horse in hunting. | 
come to ask his place; for am not accustomed to make my way up to prefer- 
ment from below.” 

“Hah !—that place is not to be obtained so lightly. Who are you!” 

“ A stranger,” replied the youth, ‘as my accent must have informed you. I 
am what I appear. If you are pleased with my outside, you shall not find your- 
self deceived in the inner man; but I have no recommendations to present to 
you.” 

‘ Whence are you then’? of what family !” 

“If I please you, my lord, my zeal shall do no discredit to it.”’ 

‘*You may please me, but that is not enough.” 

* Let it be enough. How easy it would be for me to invent a story, to ex- 
hibit papers and letters of recommendation; but I disdain to deceive a good 
and confiding master by a lie, and I canmof tell the truth. My wish is simply to 
form myself under so renowned a master of arms, and believe me I shall do you no 
discredit.” 

*: What is your name !” 

** Teall myself Caussade de St. Mezret ; but that is not my real name.” 

“Young man, I too am young, but older than you. Believe me, no good can 
come of half relations. Jf you would gain my confidenee—be open with me. 
Tell me all. 

* Duke !’ exclaimed the youth interrupting him, ‘have I not already in what I 
have said shown the greatest confidence! 1 intrust you with my life, with my 
happiness—and willingly would I intrust you with all, did not the vow which | 
have made to my lady forbid?” 

“ Your lady!” repeated the Duke, scarcely restraining a slight sneer as his eye 
glided over the beardless beauty of the youth, and rested on the white scarf he 
wore ; ‘and that scarf is of course of her colour !”’ 

** Even so,” said the youth. 

“ Strange!’ whispered Gonzaga to himself—and the word was no sooner ut- 
tered than a sudden thought seemed to cross his mind. He rose and stood for a 








“Well, Doctor,” said I (for a brevet degree in a country-place like Blissfold 
is all fair), “I see you do not exactly practise as you preach.” 

* None of usdo,” said Sniggs. “When I was in town last, I dined with 
three physicians of the starving school, and two surgeons sworn to the Aber- 
nethian doctrine. I never saw five men eat or drink so much in the whole 
course of my life; and, Mr. Gurney,” added my Lampedo, “ go where you 
will, watch the doctors, and you will find them the greatest gormandizers in ‘the 
empire 
oe \ es,” said I, “ at dinner, perhaps, but not at supper; recollect what your 
idol Franklin says: and then I came out with my quotation. “*In general, 
mankind, since the improvement of cookery, eat about twice as much as nature 
requires. Suppors are not bad, if we have not dined ; but restless nights natural- 
ly follow hearty suppers after full dinners. Indeed, as there is a difference in 
constitutions, some rest well after these meals: it costs them only a frightful 
dream and an apoplexy, after which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is more 
common in the newspapers than instances of people who, after eating a hearty 
supper, are found dead a-bed in the morning.” : 

“* Correctly quoted by you, Sir.” said Sniges: “ and aptly observed by the 
Doctor ; but suppose, now, I was to tell you that I have had no dinner—fact.— 
Three hours at Mrs. Humbleman’s—case of asthina—ba 
tress—husband wouldn't let me leave her. He hitnself lyspeptic, with a slight 
disposition to erysipelas. Mrs. Sniggs did not wait for me—I away to Stephen- 
son the watch-maker's little girl—second—nice child—scarlatina—fancied mea- 
sles—I with her—cup of black tea, weak, and with dry toast, all I had—here to 
look at Master Falwasser's dear little nose. What could [ 
up the former deficiency of diet.” 

“Tt must,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “be exceedingly exc 
various afflictions of the different domestic 
sionally invoked. Experience is the mother of science; and prevention is bet 
ter than cure. However, the longest day must have an end “s ' 
perience a most gratifving sensation whe n you ret 
that, perhape, under Providence, you have been 


1 breathing—great dis- 


11 do? so I only make 


tatory to witness the 
vrele ’ 
circles into which you are profes- 


and you must ex- 


the means of restoring 


child to a fend pareut—for even the crow thinks its own bird the fairest : pO 
gteatness of mind i# ever compassionate.” eve . 

Sniggs, who was not particularly sentimental, and thought more of his pills 
and his bills than of any other thing in the world, looked at our new fri id e ti 


an expression of countenance 


which I thought rather equivocal, the charact f 
guna ght re jui , the character of 
which was changed into the b 


road comic when he perceived her sip somewhat 


mm to repose, to think first, | 1 


moment before the mirror, as if comparing his own noble and expressive features 
with those of the youth; then continued his whispered soliloquy, ‘‘ Be it so,” he 
said. ‘* Could I find a better or fitter revenge than that this proud beauty should 
prefer the page tothe prince, the boy to the man!—that she has perhaps al- 
| rea ly done so. I will make the experiment. Caussade,” turning to the page, 
| * [ will try at least how far you are qualified to fill the place of my poor fol- 





lower. 
That very evening Caussade was admitted into the service of the Prince. He 
| seemed overjoyed st his situation. Not so Gonzaga himself. As he lay that 
night tossing on his couch, he began a little to repent the precipitancy with which 
he had acted. ‘The reflection occurred to him that he had thus perhaps been the 
| means of enabling an adventurer to prosecute some unworthy design against her 
whom he secretly—though he could hardly say why—believed to be the object of 
his attentions, and yet he felt again as if he could rely securely on the cold heart 
and icy virtue of Diana. A voice within whispered that she who had remained 
untouched by the honourable homage of the Prince’s heart, would not yield to the 
arts or idle flatteries of a page. He determined, however, to keep a watchful eye 
on both; and should his worst apprehensions be confirmed, he would then 
at least have the bitter comfort of knowing that Diana had been unworthy of his 
love, and would be enabled to banish entirely every lingering thought of her from 
his bosom ; 
Several weeks elapsed, but with all his attention, the Duke could perceive no 
traces of the least intelligence or even acquaintance between the page and the 
fair Diana. He thought he perceived indeed, that when Caussade was in the com- 
pany of the Princess of Nevers, and her friend the Princess Renée, as he some- 
tumes had occasion to be, while in attendance on the person of the prince, the 
page's eye sparkled with unusual lustre, but if so, it encountered no answering 
glow on the part of Diana ; and her look still wore the calm and moveless beauty 


which formed its habitual expression. To the Duke himself, since she had de- 


seemed to shrink into herself, and to resume her former air of Im passiveness 
While Caussade continued to 





' 


| househok 





rise in the good graces of his master, his position 


among his fellow-servants was very different. In proportion as he was zealous 
and dutiful in presence of his master, he was dictatorial and lmperious among the 
contriving with great dexterity to throw upon his companions all the 


| trou! lesome and disagreeable duties of his office, and vet in such a manner that 





they did not venture to complain, for the rapid and mysterious way in which 
he had at once been placed over their heads, and the obvious freedom with which 
he treated even his master, plainly showed that he was far deeper in the Duke’s 
confidence than themselves. His uncommon dexterity in every thing relating to 
hunting, and the presence of mind which he had occasional opportunities of show- 
ing, had not only won the favour of the Duke, but even attracted the notice of 
the King, at whose hunting parties he now formed a regular attendant. ‘To the 
King’s enquiry after his birth, he had answered that he was the son of a nobleman 
of Savoy ; and although his accent was evidently that of a foreigner, he spoke 
French with so much fluency, that it would have required a more practised ear 
than was then to be found at the Court to determine to what nation he owed his 
birth. 

It was on a fine summer morning about this time, when the rays of the sun, 
though giving promise of a sultry day, still shone only with a mild and refreshing 
warmth, that two females were seen standing side by side on a terrace of the 
castle of Vincennes, to which the Court had removed with the commencement of 
summer An arbour, composed of rare and fragrant plants arranged in flower- 
pots, the branches of which were entwined in festoons above their heads, shaded 
them from the sun, and almost concealed them from the eye. 

The one was little, delicate, ethereal, such as one would picture a sylph, though 
a complexion inclining to the brunette, and two dark eyes that sparkled like play- 
ful lightning, gave token, after all, of her terrestrial origin. The other was tall, 
slender, with features of the most regular beauty; the slightest tinge of colour 
animated her cheek ; mildness and repose spoke from the dark hue of her eye, 
while a dewy moisture within them gave to her countenance an expression of 
still melancholy, which seemed to speak of sacrifice and resignation. The 
former was the Princess Renée of France—the latter her friend, Diana of 
Nevers. 

‘The cheerful note of preparation for the hunt, which rose from the castle court 
below, had aroused the royal princess at an early hour. Waking her friend, who. 
according to the custom of the time, shared with her, as dame d’atours, her cham- 
ber and her couch, they hastened, in light, morning attire, to the terrace, where, 
concealed within their flowery arbour, they waited to witness the departure of the 
royalcavalcade. They stood there in silence, with eyes and ears intent, till the 
train wound out, the last blast of the horn sounded, and the castle gates were 
again closed. ‘The Princess Renée turned to her friend with a look of archness 
in her countenance. She saw that the shade of pensiveness w hich generally cha- 
racterised her looks had now gathered itself into tears. 

“Do I see aright?” she exclaimed joyfully. ‘Yes: you are not the cold 
statue which the Court calls you. Ah! that stolen glance, which sought you 
from below, I see, has found its object. You have a heart, Diana; conceal it 
not.” 

Diana looked at her as if with surprise. ‘1 observed no glance,” said she, 
with a constrained smilc, through which, however, a suppressed sigh made its 
way. 

“Happy girl!” replied the Princess, lightening her heart by a loud sigh, which 
she did not seek to suppress. ‘‘ Why deny it! You are not prevented by the 
ceremonial of a court, or the caprice of an imperious brother, from following the 


inclinations of your heart. Why look you on me so suspiciously? Lay that 
glowing cheek on my bosom, and confessto me—‘ Sister, am happy.’ Ah! had 


that g!ance been directed tome!” And so saying, she embraced her friend with 
agitation, burying her cheeks and eyes in her bosom, as if seeking to conceal the 
tears which threatened to burst forth amidst the folds of her drapery. 

“T understand you not, Renée ; speak more plainly.” 

“The glance—must I speak it!—of the fair Caussade,” whispered the Prin- 
cess, looking up with an air of suspicious fear: ‘ he alone observed us. As he 
rode out, I saw him turn round twice to gaze upon you.” 

“T observed him not,” said Diana, coldly, almost contemptuously. 

‘And yet there glitters a trembling moisture in your eye! On whom, if not 
on him, were its glances directed! Why do you blush! I disguise not my feel- 
ings. My brother's train consists of the very flower of chivalry. To Charles 
himself Nature has not been indifferent ; but I have eyes only for one. Forgive 
your friend if, occupied with her own thoughts, she has failed to spy out your 
favourite, and tell me, without further concealment, who, amidst that glittering 
cavalcade, appears the fairest and the most amiable in your eyes. Nay, no 
preaching tones,”’ said she, laying her finger on Diana’s lips. “ Be gentle ; re- 
pel not my confidence ; for I, too, feel impelled, by an irresistible temptation, 
to deposit a sweet secret in your breast. Who is the fairest and the most 
amiable ?”” 

“ Be it so then,” said Diana gazing on her with a look of anxiety, “‘ your confi- 
dence is dearer to me than any thing. The fairest, say you—in truth, Renée, I 
know not—but the most amiable is the Duke Gonzaga.” 

“ Gonzaga!” exclaimed the Princess, with surprise, ‘‘and is it he you lovet” 
‘Love him!” repeated Diana, ‘I said not that; and yet, Renée”s—and she 
with difficulty repressed her tears, --"I almost believe so. But fear not. You 
see how his whole attachment, his whole attentions are directed to you alone. 
Mistake me not. It is not love,—it is sisterly anxiety which agitates me. 
What can come of it? Your brother will never bestow your hard upon the 
Duke.” 

**] love him not,” said the Princess, hastily ; “‘ but you! This does indeed 
surprise me. Why then did yourefuse his hand, or are the reports of his secret 
courtship and your refusal untrue! J cannot believe it.” ; 
“Were he again to offer me his hand it would again be refused,” said Diana, 
sinking her eyes to the ground. 

‘* How am I to understand this ?” 

‘His happiness is too dear to me to allow me to sacrifice his prospects on my 
account. A princely coronet in prospect is his; but were his uncle in Mantua 
dead, his pretensions are not se clear, so undisputed, but that in that land of in- 
trigue he would have ample need of powerful connexions, active relations, and 
ample treasures to support his claims. What could the poor parentless Princess 
of Nevers do for him? <A union with me would only close the door against his 
rights and make his wife a burden to him.” 

“Strange, overscrupulous girl!” sald the Princess, looking at her intently and 
with surprise— You might be happy, and yet for the sake of a mere chimera 
you sacrifice that happiness. Alas! what have we poor maidens left inthis world, 
if we are voluntarily to sacrifice its brightest jewel—love! I must resign it, I 
was born to do so—but you—strange !"’ 

“Then learn from me, dear Renée, to make the sacrifice patiently when it must 
be made.” 

‘| shall make none to which I am not compelled by outward force,” said Renée, 
with emotion. ‘ And so itis to me that your faithless swain pays his court! | 
will not deny that I was flattered by the thought of being able by a gentle smile 
to atone for your coldness ; but now since this confidence I look upon the matter 
in another light. I love him not—and could not—Oh! Diana, ungrateful friend” 
—stopping short, and concealing her glowing cheeks on the bosom of her friend 
— Oh, Diana! you have attached to yourself a sweeter glance, and will not 
perceive it: Oh! how I loathe this greatness, which scares from the heart every 
feeling of love.” 

** What do you mean,” said Diana; “and of what glance do you speak ‘ 

“Of that which reached you without your knowing it—of that of the hand- 
some Caussade.”’ 

‘The madman !”’ replied Diana, in a tone of irritation. ‘True, it is not the 
first time I have witnessed his shameless glances—not directed indeed to me, I 
perceived also that he had no objection to make use of me as a device to conceal 
their true direction. Be candid with me, Renée ! you know it as well as I ; trust 
not the audacious youth.” 

‘*] wished but to hear it confirmed by you,” said Renée, blushing ; ‘* but you call 
him shameless and audacious. Why so! because he has an open heart—an eye 
for beauty—because love gives him courage to dare any thing” 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of some of the atten- 
dants of the Princess, to announce that her presence was required in some of the 
usual monotonous avocations of the day. Nor did the friends find an opportunity 
of meeting again till the vesper bells were ringing, and the hunting party, amidst 
a peal of woodland music, had re-entered the castle. 

Renée pressed the hand of Diana, and whispered, ‘I have thought of all you 
said. You are a saint, Diana, however heathenish your name may sound. Yet 
even the saints are permitted to be happy—and, by our Lady, I shall do my best to 
make you so: Gonzaga shall be yours.”’ 

‘‘For God's sake,” exclaimed the Princess of Nevers, in terror, ‘let me not 
have occasion to repent my confidance in you !” 

That you shall not,” replied Renée. “ Confide in me : I will not interfere, if 
such is your resolve ; but, at least, be not angry if I would fain learn whether 
Gonzaga is to be the man. Listen, and do not chide me. I have spent the 
morning, as usual, in the apartment of the Duches of Mantua, tumbling over het 
books. She is a very learned lady, as you know, though she makes little preten- 
sion to it. Among others, I met with a thick quarto volume, written on vellam 
and illuminated with strange painted figures. Know you of what the book treeted? 
Of natnral magic! The Duchess and IJ talked a great deal about it : it 1s all per- 
fectly innocent, I assure you. And now, tell me ”—said she pausing, and putting 
her finger to her forehead—* do you happen to have in your possession any sword 








. . l* . ‘ , hie har > ame —_— aa } } ‘ ” 
cimed the offer of his hand, her conduct was marked by all her former gentleness ; | or w eapon belonging to your family ¢ 
. he oln } at 63 smesht ‘ ” } ; 
ay he almost thought at times that he could trace an air of pity in her eye, as it “T believe,” said Diana, with some surprise, “my brothers, when they joined 
| rested upon him—though the instant he turned towards her, or addressed her she | the army, left a number of articles in my possession ; and that there are weapons 


among them.” 

« Excellent!” exclaimed her friend, clapping her hands joyfully together. “ Come 
come!’ And hurrying to the wardrobe, she was not long in finding a sword among 
its mi-cellaneous contents 

‘* But explain, explain,” cried Diana, following her 
Ve have found what was wanting. Ere to-morrow morning—if you havé 
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courage to confide in good spirits—you shall know whether Gonzaga is destined | between the Princess and the Duke, 


to be yours or not. Natural magic, you must know, Diana, teaches us, that if any 
one, man or woman, wishes to know whether the beloved object shall be theirs, 
she must place under his pillow a naked sword ; and if she dream of him during 
the night, when he sleeps above the blade, her wishes shall be realized. Why co 
you look at me thus doubtingly! The hour is favourable. The Duke is engaged 


at a late dinner with the King: we can cross his mother’s apartment, who is now | that of her son; 


gone to vespers. A small stair, as you know, leads from her chamber to his sleep- 
ing-room : we cannot be surprised; and we can easily conceal the weapon in the 
folds of our robes.” 

The Princess of Nevers had listened in silence, with a blush ou her cheek : she 
had involuntarily pressed the hand of her friend—a gentle hope seemed uncen- 
sciously to arise in her mind and to be reflected in her looks ; but suddenly calm- 
ing her emotion, she exclaimed, “‘'To the Duke’s chamber. Oh! never—never 
will I do that which would calla blush into my cheek, even though undetected ; | 
will never do that which the whole world might not behold. Would Renée of | 
France advise her friend to do what she conceives to be beneath her own dig- 

ity?” 

«Had I the same inducement, Diana, I would not hesitate an instant.” 

“T cannot.” 

“ And you believe me capable of leading my friend into a snare I would myself 
avoid! Give m2 the sword, [ will myself place it under his pillow.” 

“You! the sister of the King, enter the chamber of the Duke!” 

“And why not? He is not there. Come tothe window; see how busily the 
pages and servants are still occupied with the banquet. Come, I will take your 

lace.” 
7 O, Renée, be prudent. Should any one meet you” 

* Accompany me only to the Duchess’s apartment. Once there, all is easy. On 
the little stair leading to the Duke's there is no chance of meeting any one. And 
should impossibilities happen,”’ she added, ‘a Princess may lose her way in the 
dark passages of the castle as well as others.” 

* Do as you will then,” said Diana, ‘* but remember your promise.” 

They soon reached the apartment of the Duchess. Renée, light as a nymph, 
with one finger placed on her smiling mouth, and the sword in her other hand, flew 
without hesitation towards the door in the tapestry leading to the stair and dis- 
a peared. Anxiously, and with beating heart, Diana awaited her return in the 
mi idle of the room: she could not hear a footstep, so gently had the princess 
ascen led the stair. She counted, with anxiety, the minutes till her return, which 
was not long delayed; but instead of the noiseless step with which she had 
mounted the stairs, Diana now heard her rush down stairs as if pursued. She 
burst into the room, glowing, breathless, almost sinking to the ground but for 
the support of the sword which she still held in her hand, and with terror in her 
looks she threw herself into the clasping arms of her friend. 

“What has happened?” exclaimed the latter, almost on the point of fainting, 
like her friend. 

* Oh, nothing—nothing; and yet every thing! Nothing that will betray you, 
but I—[ am lost. And yet would I not exchange that moment for a crown.” 

= “ Speak—speak—I am dying with anxiety and terror,” interrupted Diana. 

“Oh! would I had died before this,” cried the Princess, bursting out into a 
passion of tears. ‘* But stay—calm yourself you shall hear all. First, however, 
we must conceal the sword,” and seating herself, she enveloped it dexterously 
inthe folds of herdress. “ Listenthen. I reached the Duke’s chamber. The 
atmosphere felt faint and sultry—I never was conscious of such a feeling of op- 
pression. I summoned up courage, however, and stood for a moment listening 
under the doorway. All was still around me—not a hush. Alas, it was a trea- 
‘lerous stillness. I advanced towards the bed wiih a stealthy pace. I drew 
back, with hasty hand, the silken curtains. ‘The chamber as you know, fronts 

1e west. ‘The last ruddy rays of the setting sun illuminated the couch. Oh! 
conceive my terror !—there he lay.” 

“How!—whot The Duke? Oh! my God!” 

“No!—the graceful page, Caussade de St. Megret. The lazy page, tired 
with hunting, and, perhaps, unwilling to be caught asleep by his fellow-servants, 
had availed himself of his master’s absence at the banquet to enjoy an hour upon 
his bed. I had never had an opportunity of seeing him so near—so exactly. — 
And now I comprehended why I had found the air of the apartment so sultry, so 
oppressive. ” 

“And you hurried away immediately,” cried Diana, clasping her hand. 

Renée shook her head. ‘I could not, at first. I was fettered—fascinated’— 
and she pausee, 

“ But why did you hurry back in such terror, Princess !” 

“He awoke. Nay, start not. He did not recognise me. As he opened his 
eyes I vanished. He may have observed my flight, but ere he could raise him- 
self from the couch I was gone. Chide me not, Diana; it was done through 
love of thee.” 


* But not throngh my wish, Princess; “ then changing her tone of displeasure 












to allow Renée to hesitate a moment in put- 
At first, however, her offended dignity could not 
v0 ‘It is well then, for your master,” said she gravely, ‘‘ that you are 
SO, To me you owe nothing, farther than that respect which my sex if not my 
| dignity demands. That respect might teach you to believe that nothing but a 
| mistake could have led my steps from the apartment of the Duchess-mother to 
my very agitation on discoverimg you might have convinced you 


ting an end to the suspicion. 
| find words. 


of this.” 


She paused, she could not proceed; a deep blush purpled her cheeks, and, un- 
known to herself, a look betrayed to Caussade what the mouth of the Princess 
would not for worlds have revealed to him. 

a, ae she had been discovered. Caussade had scarcely laid himself down 
! ike’s bed, when he heard the tapestry pushedaside. Fearful of being 
Surprised, he had drawn the curtains hastily together, and looked through the 
small opening still left. ‘The openand almost smiling countenance of the Prin- 
cess ; the drawn sword in her hand, the haste and anxiety with which she approach- 
ed the bed, Were an enigma to him. Her terror on discovering him changing the 
Same moment into a look of too expressive admiration, flattered his excited fancy 
too much not to quench every jealors suspicion which her appearance there 
inight have at first awakened; and her sudden flight, when he pretended to awake 
served to confirm the pleasing conclusions he had drawn. 
_ “Twas aware,” he replied, without losing his presence of mind, notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the Princess's tone, ‘[ was aware the instant you fled that 
your entrance was the consequence of mistake. And the proof that I did so, is 
that Idid not mention to my master what I had found—as I should otherwise 
have thought myself bound to do, and that I have been vainly seeking an oppor- 
tunity for two days past of restoring it to you.” 

“I thank you,” said the Princess, ina milder tone, “ and will not forget your 
discret on.” 

“OQ, Princess,” sighed he, still kneeling, ‘if you are not in truth offended 

with me, leave me a memorial of this hour, the sweetest of my life—when I was 
first permitted to exchange words with you. ‘Take the jewels, but leave me this 
siiken band, valueless to you—to me of priceless value.” 
_ Alas! poor Renée was in no condition to chide. Her thoughts were all con- 
fusion ; terror, delight, maidenly shame, the recollection of her rank, crossed 
and bewildered each other ; at last, ina tone, to which she endeavoured to impart 
as much of coldness and indifference as she could throw into the words, she 
said, ‘‘ Keep the whole—it is enough for me to know that it is in safe hands.” 

She said no more; she hurried from him as she had done before, but with a 
look more eloquent than any confession in words. He sprang up. and would have 
pursued her, but at that instant he heard the door closed and bolted behind her. 
He paused for a moment, as if in thought. * No!” he exclaimed, “I were 
a monster if, after that look, I could believe in any connexion with Gonzaga! Now 
my destiny is decided.”” And he hurried from the gallery. 

When the Princess again reached her chamber, she sank exhausted into a seat. 
Agitation, repentance, shame, contended in her mind ; but she could not but feel 
that at last every feeling merged in one of satisfaction, almost of transport. She 
determined to conceal this last secret even from her friend, who had no difficulty 
in discovering, notwithstanding, from her agitated embrace, and her unconscious 
reveries, that something remarkable had taken place. 

In the mean time the portrait of the English Prince arrived. It represented 
a young man, the unpleasing expression of whose features the painter had used 
all his art to disguise, but with partial success. Even the adroit representation 
of the ambassador, who requested the Princess to suspend her judgment till the 
arrival of the original, on the ground that nothing but extreme haste could have 
induced him to present to her a portrait which did the Prince so much injustice, 
failed to remove the unfavourable impression which the miniature itself, had pro- 


tages of the Prince’s external appearance seemed rather to afiord matter for satis- 
faction ; and among her confidential friends she ventured to give vent to her satiri- 
cal opinions on the subject, with a freedom which induced the Duchess-mother to 
remonstrate with her in the most serious manner on her conduct. The King, be- 
fore whom she took no trouble to disguise her sentiments, measured her with a 
gloomy expression, but remained silent. He seemed less imperious than wont, 
but more irritable ; a state of mind which was perhaps to be accounted for, or at 
least was naturally increased, by the evil tidings which he at this time received 
of the fate of the Neapolitan campaign, in which his army, it appeared, had been 


family had entertained for her in her childhood. 





to one of deep pity—‘ Alas! Renée,” said she, as she witnessed the agitation 

of her friend, ‘if this be love, I thank God for that coldness of heart with which 

you reproached me. Cold it is not; but it knows no flame like this. Yow ter- 

rify me. You love an adventurer, of whomthe Duke himself, it appears, knows 

little, though he conceals his ignorance ina veil of mystery, that he may not ap- | 
pear to have been guilty of a foolish action. Renée, Princess, think of the con- 
sequences !” 

** The consequences!” repeated Renée, boldly. “I will tell you what they 
willbe. First, a brief, happy dream of love, then a long and hapless marriage. 
I will secure some moments of happiness first, that I may have strength to bear 
iny misery afterwards. Fear me not, though I am made of different mould from 
thee. Your friend, and the sister of a king, will not forget her rank ; but to see 
him—to listen to the accents of his voice—to speak to hun” 

“Speak to him!’’ exclaimed Diana, in terror. 

“Not with worls; but | fear my glances have spoken long before. Listen, 
Diana ; it was but lately the King communicated to me that the second son of 
the King of England, the Duke of ah! what care I for the name—is a 
suitor for my hand. His picture will arrive immediately. Short is the space, 
then, allowed me to be my own mistress. If I lose it” 

“ But if some spy—if the King himself” 

“The King! I fear him not. We have nothing to fear from the jealousy of | 
any one except Gonzaga; and against his jealous observation a beloved friend | 

knows how to guard us.” 

“I! eried Diana, with anxiety. 

“ Why that look of terror?’ I ask not much I ask you only as before, to be 
by my side--to fo.low my footsteps—to watch my glances—to let him dwell 
upon your face when jealous observers are by ; be my protecting spirit, if you 
will not be the patron of my love.” 

Reconciled, but not calmed, Diana withdrew from her friend’s embrace to her | 
chamber. The lively temperament of her friend—the recklessness with which | 
she was accustomed to give free play to her inclinations, were not calculated to 
remove the fear she felt of some unfortunate issue, and it was with an anxious 
heart and gloomy presentiments that she retired to rest. 

Renée, on the contrary, would readily have regained her ordinary lighthearted- 
ness, had not her apprehensions been awakened again by an unfortunate discove- 
ry. In undressing she found she had lost a white silk sash, with a gold clasp or- | 
namented with rubies, which had been the gift of her royal brother, and which | 
the beauty of the workmanship would have enabled any one easily to recognise. 
She thought of her hasty retreat from the Duke’s bedroom, and began to fear she 
might have dropt it on the stair, or even in the room itself. In this case it might 
have fallen into the hands of the Duke or of a servant, who could hardly be ex- | 
pected to conceal the discovery, and thus a detection might take place which 
would be attended with the most disagreeable consequences. So terrified was 
she that she did not even dare to consult Diana; but paying an early morning vi- 
sit to the Duchess’s apartment, she carried her eyes vainly into every corner ; 
listened to every whisper among the attendants, but still without hearing of any 
thing having been found; and now the certainty that the sash must have been 
dropt outside the Dachess's room, increased her anxiety. Neither this day nor 
the following did any thing occur to throw light upon its disappearance. On the | 
third day the King had another hunting party; but this time the Princess had 
not the heart to watch their departure. In the meantime it had occurred to her | 
as possible, that the missing ornament might have fallen into the hands either of | 
some covetous servant, or that perhaps some more trusty~ attendant, knowing or | 
“"specting its owner, was only waiting a proper opportunity of placing it again | 
in her hand. 

_ Allowing her friend then to attend the Duchess that morning, she herself, un- 
“er some pretext, took her way towards a gallery which connected her apart- 
Wents with those of the King, and to which the way led through one or two nar- 
row and solitary passages. As she was passing through one of these, Caussade | 
Suddenly presented himself before her. She had supposed him at the hunt, and | 
Was struck dumb by his unexpected appearance. What was her consternation, | 
however, when, after casting a hasty glance around him, he knelt down, and | 
Without uttering a word, presented to her the sash with the ruby clasp. 
- po rh would have snatche1 with avidity from any other hand, she allowed | 
in for some moments in his. His evident conviction that she was its 
in Ga tenoone hie silence all announced to her that he had recognised her 
ate ‘je tdi a and she felt ekg te at the conclusions he might | 
deign to ten i | aon a there. She ventured not to ask a question or to 
por bs a a4 — oy of censure or of thanks; as she stretched out her 
ondial a e the ast , the hands of both trembled so that they involuntarily 
other; and the ear of the agitated Princess cauzht the words, 


—— soft and low, “I alone know of the discovery, and I am silent and | 


The wor 
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lety seemed to avoid her glance. 





The King, in the mean time, daily becoming more gloomy and more irrita- 
ble through corporeal suffering, for his naturally weak habit of body had 
been increased by vexation at the failure of his military schemes, resorted 


every day to his favourite pastime of hunting, accompained by a small train, of 


which Gonzaga and Caussade always formeda part. ‘The latter seemed obvious- 
iy advancing in his good graces, while his master was as visibly declining ; for 
the attentions which the Duke openly paid to his sister could not escape his 
notice, while they plainly were in the highest degree distasteful to him ; the more 
so that they appeared on her part to be received with approbation, and that at 
the very moment when he her brother was toiling to raise her to a throne, she 
was treating the individual whom he had selected only with sarcasm and con- 
tempt. With his usual power of controlling his emotions, however, he disguised 
his irritation ; determined, nevertheless, to avail himself of the first opportunity 
to remove out of his way the impediment which opposed itself to his wishes. 
Charles had on one occasion been separated from his train in pursuit of a stag, 
and had been extricated by the arrival and presence of mind of Caussade, who, 


however, had only succeeded in preserving the King’s life, at the price of a severe | 


wound, which was followed by a fainting fit occasioned by lossof blood. The 
King sprung from his horse, and hurried without waiting fer the arrival of his 
train, who were still at some distance, to restore the wounded page to his senses, 
by tearing open his vest to give him air. The first object on which his eye rested, 
as the Duke Gonzaga came up, was the white band with the ruby ornament resting 
on Caussade’s breast. He recognised it at a glance. His next rested on the 
Duke, who, although he did not recognise the ornament, seemed confounded to 
see a white silk band so adorned on his page's breast. But remarking the pene- 
trating eye of the King directed upon him, he thought it most prudent to pretend 
that he had seen nothing; so he hurried to a neighbouring spring in search of 
water, while the King, with sudden resolve, placed the ribband within his own 


breast. Caussade had in the mean time recovered his senses, and ignorant of | 


the loss of his treasure, and delighted at having been the means of preserving the 
King’s life, abandoned himself to a feeling of youthful triumph. He seemed de- 
termined not to quit the King’s side. The latter, though his brow was clouded, 
seemed not displeased by his zeal. He gave his train a signal! to ride on before, 
while he followed with Caussade at a little distance. 

“*‘ Caussade,” said he, turning suddenly, and directing a piercing glance towards 
the confounded page, ‘ y« 4 have betrayed a secret-—but—(and thank the saints 
for it)asI hope, to me alone !—for thus I am enabled to requite life for life. 
Caussade, how comes my sister's sash in your hands !”’ 

Caussade stood for an instant as if struch by lightning. ‘* Your sister, sire?” 
said he at last mechanically. 

‘How comes it in your hands?” repeated the King, still more sternly. “I 
will promise to conceal what you tell me ; but the honour of my house demands 
enquiry, and I will know how that ornament comes to be on your bosom.” 

“ Sire,” said Caussade, who had now recovered his presence of mind, “ I know 
not the owner. A ruby inthe clasp had broken loose. The Duke desired me 
to have it quietly replaced—perhaps the Princess may have directed him.” 

“The Princess '—direct him! Ah! I see you would conceal some intrigue with 
some of her attendants. No matter, I will not betray the falsehood. Restore 
that ribband to him who intrusted it to you. And be silent with regard to this 
conversation if you value your life.” P 

The King rode forwards. Caussade’s handsome lip curled into asnecr. “Yes, 
sire,” he whispered to himself, ‘I might have told you auch a tale of myself; but 
you would not have believed it. Well. The Duke must get out of the scrape 
now ashe can. At all events. his headis not so likely to pay for it as that of a 
poor page. And I owe hima grudge, since he has taken itupon himself for some 
time past to direct his glances where they are little wished for.” 

Caussade was not the man to be daunted by what had taken place ; he only 
followed the King a little more slowly, and when his master entered his own apart- 
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can scarcely hope to raise himself. What the King drew from your breast this 
morning might be to me a matter of indifference, were it not probable that the mo- 
narch holds me answerable for the audacity of my servants,—and had I not ob- 
served too the white colour of the ribband, which looked but too like a pledge of 
love. Iadvise you to make me your confidantatonce. Have the goodness, 
Scigneur Caussade, once more to allow me to look at the jewel.” 

Shame and displeasure appeared to contend with each other in Caussade’s 
features, but he did his best to affect extreme surprise and consternation. ‘ How,” 
said he, ‘* what say you'—in the King’s hands? Ihave indeed missed it with 
pain. Well, if he interrogates me I must answer him as I may.” 

** Him—but not ine!” cried Gonzaga, with anger. 

“Towards you | amcandid, my Lord Duke. I have told you a vow restrains 
me.”’ 
“Tf it bind you one moment longer, you remain no more in my service. Stay 
—whither so fast.” 

* To take my leave, since such is your Grace’s pleasure. Yet permit me to re- 
mark, you might have chosen a better time for my dismissal.” 

‘** That sounds like a threat.—Begone.—Quit the castle !” 

Suddenly a dark glow shot into Caussade’s cheek, which was as quickly ex- 
changed for a deadly paleness. He made a movement as if to Jay hand on his 
sword ; but soon calming himself, he darted a look of indignation on the Duke, 
bowed with an air of mock reverence, and retired in silence.—[ T'o be continued.) 


TE 
JACK ABBOTT'S BREAKFAST. 

“What a breakfast I shall eat!” thought Jack Abbott, as he turned into Mid- 
dle Temple Lane, towards the Chambers of his old friend and tutor Goodall. 
‘* How I shall swill the tea! how cram down the rolls (especially the inside bits) ! 
how apologize for ‘one cup more !’ but Goodall is an excellent old fellow— 
he won't inind. ‘To be sure I’m rather late. The rolls, I'm afraid, will be cold, 
or double baked ; but anything will be delicious—if I met a baker, I could eat his 
basket.” 

Jack Abbott was a good-hearted, careless fellow, who had walked that morning 
from Hendon, to breakfast with his old friend by appointment, and afterwards con- 
sult his late father’s lawyer. He was the son of a clergyman more dignified by 
rank than by solemnity of manners, but an excellent person too, who had some 
remorse in leaving a family of sons with little provision, but comforted himself 
with reflecting that he had gifted them with good constitutions and cheerful na- 
tures, and that they would “ find their legs somehow,” as indeed they all did, for 
very good legs they were, whether to dau.ce away care with, or make love with, or 
walk seven miles to breakfast with, as Jack had done that morning; and so they 
all goton accordingly, and clubbed up a comfortable maintenance for the pre- 
bendary’s widow, who, sanguine and loving as her husband, almost wept out of a 
fondness of delight, whenever she thought either of their legs or their affec- 
tion. As to Jack himself, he was the youngest, and at present the least suc- 
cessful, of the brotherhoed, having just entered upon a small tutorship in no 
very rich family ; but his spirits were the greatest in the family (which is saying 
much), and if he was destined never to prosper so much asany of them in the 
ordinary sense, he had a relish of every little pleasure that presented itself, and a 
genius for neutralizing the disagreeable, which at least equalized his fate’ with 
theirs. 

Weil, Jack Abbott has arrived at the door of his friend’s rooms; he knocks, 
and it is opened by Goodall himself, a thin grizzled personage, in an old greatcoat 
instead of a gown, with lanthorn-jaws, shaggy eye-brows, and @ most bland and 
benevolent expression of countenance. Like many who inhabit Inns of Court, 
he was not alawyer. He had been a tutor all his life; and as he led only a book- 
existence, he retained the great blessing of it—a belief in the best things which 









he believed when young. The natural sweetness of his disposition had even 


duced. Inthe present excited state of the Princess’s mind, even the disadvan- | gifted him with a politeness of manners which many a better-bred man might 


have envied ; and though he was a scholar more literal than profound, and in 
truth had not much sounded the depths of anything but his tea~-caddy—yet an ir- 
repressible respect for him accompanied the smiling of his friends; and mere 
worldly men made no grosser mistake, than in supposing they had a right to scorn 
him with their uneasy satisfactions and disbelieving success. In a word, he was @ 
sort of better-bred Dominie Sampson—a Goldsmith, with the genius taken out of 
him but the goodness left—an angel of the dusty heaven of bookstalls and the 
British Museum. 

Unfortunately for the hero of our story, this angel of sixty-five, unshaved and 





completely defeated, many of his nobility killed, among others the two Princes de | with stockings down at heel, had a memory which could not recollect what had 
Nevers, the brothers of Diana. ‘This intelligence, deeply as it grieved the heart | been told him six hours before, much less six days ; and accordingly he had 
of Diana, of course put an end to those projects of a conventual life, which her | finished his breakfast, and given his cat the remaining drop of milk long before 


his (in every sense of the word) late pupil presented himself within his threshold. 


She became immediate'y, as might be expected, the ‘‘cynosure of neighbour- | Furthermore, besides being a lanthorn-jawed cherub, he was very short-sighted, 
ing eyes,” the object of adoration at court. By the death of her brothers, her | and his ears were none of the quickest ; so in answer io Jack’s “ Well—eh— 
fortune had now become enormous. No alteration, however, was observable | how d’ye do, my dear Sir’—I'm afraid I’m very late,” he steod holding the door 
in her demeanour, except that her friend observed that her gentle eye seemed | open with one hand, shaking his winking eyes with the other, in order to concen- 
secretly to rest oftener than before on Gonzaga, who with a corresponding anx- 


trate their powers of investigation, and in the blandest tones of wnatwwareness say* 
ing— 

“Ab, dear me-~I'm very—I beg pardon—I really—pray who is it I have the 
pleasure of speaking to!” Very “- 

«* What, don’t you recollect me, my dear Sir?’ Jack Abbott? I met you, you 
know, the other day, and was to come and aad 

“Oh! Mr. Abbott, is it? What—ah—Mr. James Abbott, no doubt—or Robert. 
My dear Mr. Abbott, to think I should not see you!” 

“Yes, my dear Sir; and you don’t see now that it is Jack, and not James— 
Jack, your last pupil, who plagued you so in the Terence.” 

“ Not at all, Sir, not at all; no Abbott ever plagued me—far too good and kind 
people, Sir. Come in pray, come in and sit down, and let’s hear all abeut the 
good lady your mother, and how you all get on, Mr. James.” 

“‘ Jack, my dear Sir, Jack ; but it doesn’t signify. An Abbott is an Abbott, 
you know; that is, if he is but fat enough.” 

Goodall (very gravely, not seeing the joke) “Surely you are quite fat enough 
my dear Sir, and in excellent health. And how is the good lady your mother?” 

“ Capitally well, Sir (looking at the breakfast-table). I’m quite rejoiced to see 
that the breakfast-cloth is not removed; for I am horribly late, and fear I must 
have put you out; but don't you take any trouble, my good Sir. ‘The kettle, ] see 
is still singing on the hob. I'll cut myself a piece of bread and butter imme- 
diately, and you'll let me scramble beside you as I used to do, and look at a book, 
and talk with my mouth fuil.”’ 

Goodall. ‘“ Ay, ay; what you have come to breakfast, have you, my kind 
boy? that is very good of you, very good indeed. Let me see—let me see—my 
laundress has never been here this morning, but you won’t mind my serving you 
myself—I have everything at hand.” J bine! 

Abbott (sighing witha smile). ‘He has forgotten all about the invitation ! 
Thank ye, my dear Sir, thank ye—I would apologize, only I know you wouldn't 
| like it; and to say the truth, I’m very hungry—hungry as a hunter—lI've come alt 
| the way from Hendon.” 

“Bless me! have you indeed? and from Wendovertoo! Why, that is a very 
| long way, isn’t it?” 

** Hendon, Sir, not Wendover—Hendon.” 

“Oh, Endor—ah—dear me (smiling) I didn’t know there was an Endor in Eng- 
land. I hope there is—he! he!—no witch there, Mr. Abbott, unless she be 
some very charming young lady with a fortune.” 











| 
| 
| 
} 


‘Nay, Sir, I think you can go nowhere in England, and not meet with charm- 
ing young ladies.” , 
“Very true, Sir, very trae—England—what does the poet say! something 


| about ‘inanly hearts to guard the fair.’—You have no sisters, I think, Mr. Ab- 
| bott ? 


| ‘No; but plenty of female cousins.” 
| 


“Ah! very charming young ladies, 1 have no doubt, Sir—Well, Sir, there’s 


” 





| your cup and saucer, and here’s some fresh tea, and 
| “J beg pardon,” interrupted Jack, who, in a fury of hunger and thirst, was 


pouring out what tea he could find in the pot, and anxiously looking for the bread, 
' *f can do very well with this—at any rate to begin with.” 


“ Just so, Sir,” balmily returned Goodall. ‘ Well, Sir, but I’m sorry to see 
—eh, I really fear—certainly the cat—eh—what are we to do for milk! I'm 


| afraid I must make you wait till I step out for some; for this laundress, when 


| once she 


ments late in the evening, the page seemed almost to have forgotten what had | 


| happened. Notso Gonzaga himself. The King bad this evening treated him | 


with more than usual coldness. A perpetual cloud seemed to lower upon his brow, | 


and he was frequently lost in gloomy reveries. The Duke could not but ascribe 
this increased irritability to the adventure of the morning. And setting down all 


to the credit of the unlucky page, he determined to bring matters to a crisis with | 


him at once. 

“ It is time, Seigneur Caussade de St Megret,” said he, as soon as they were 
alone, “ that I should tell you plainly what I have hitherto avoided doing. Your 
glances have long ago betrayed to me too much. But even these, it seems, will 
no longer content you. An adventurer, who is a riddle even to his patron, and 


. yet is tolerated by him, should at least beware how he ventures to approach, even el J 
1s pointed too plainly towards the suspicion of a secret understanding | with his eyes, an element to which, notwithstanding his amphibious nature, he | “ Well, but— 





” 





| “Don’t stir, I beg you,” ejaculated our hero; ‘don’t think of it, my dear, Sir. 


I can do very well without milk—I can indeed—I often do without milk.” 

This was said out of an intensity of a sense to the contrary ; but Jack was anx- 
jous to make the eld gentleman easy. 

« Well,” quoth Goodall, ‘I have met with such instances, to be sure ; and very 
lucky it is, Mr—a—John—James—James I should say—that you do not care 
for milk ; though I confess, for my part, I cannot do without it. But bless me! 
heyday! well, if the sugar-basin, dear me, is not empty. Bless my soul, I'll go 
instantly—it is but as far as Fleet Street, and my hat, I think, must be under those 
pamphlets.” ' 

« Don’t think of such a thing, pray, dear Sir,” cried Jack, leaping half from 
his chair, and tenderly laying his hand on his arm. “You may think it odd, but 
sugar, I can assure you, is a thing I don’t at all care for. Do you know, my dear 
Mr. Goodall, I have often had serious thoughts of leaving off sugar, owing to the 
slave-trade?”’ 

“ Why that, indeed 

“Yes, Sir; and probably I should have done it, had not so many excellent 
men, yourself among them, thought fit to continue the practice, no doubt after 
the greatest reflection. However, what with these perhaps foolish doubts, and the 
indifference of my palate to sweets, sugar is a mere drug to me, Si—a mere 
drug.” 
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“Nay, dear Sir, you will distress me if you say another word upon the matter— | I 


you will indeed ; see how I drink.” (And here Jack made as if he took a hasty | him. Let us go to the door.” 


gulph of his milkless and sugarless water.) ‘The bread, my dear Sir—the bread 


is all I require, just that piece which you are going to take up. You remember | ces—looked exceedingly distressed. He gazed at the toast with a manifest sigh ; 


how I used to stuff bread, and fill the book I was reading with crumbs—I dare say | t 
the old Euripides is bulging out with them now.” 
“ Well, Sir—ah—em—aw—well indeed, you’re very good, and I’m sure very | t 
temperate ; but, dear me—well, this laundress of mine—I must certainly get 
rid of her thieving—rheumatism, I should say ; but butter! I vow I do not 
‘‘Butrer !” interrupted our hero, in a tone of the greatest scorn, ‘ Why 





I haven't eaten butter I don’t know when. Not a step, Sir, not a step. And | to the door, and is received into the arms of this triple alliance. 


now let me tell you I must make haste, for I’ve got to lunch with my lawyer, and 
he'll expect me to eat something ; and in fact I’m so anxious, and feel so hurried, 
that now [ have eaten a good piece of my hunk, I must be off, my good Sir—! 
must indeed.” 


To say the truth, Jack’s hunk, was a good three days old, if an hour; and so | found but a book in an unknown language, and a pocket-handkerchief. 


She Albion. __ 


shouldn’t wonder if he whisk’d something out of the next box; but we'll nab | ing off business with the occasion for it, and he acknowledged our hero’s claims 

at once, in a jovial voice, “from his likeness to his excellent old friend, the pre- 
: — light an appellation for one under his circumstan- | bendary.” 

Mr. Abbott—Jack seems too light an appe * Don’t say a word more, my dear Sir—not a word; your eyes and face tell 

hen glanced cautiously around him; then again felt his pockets. At length he | all. Here, John, plates for two. You'll dine of course with your father’s old 


positively showed symptoms of quitting his seat! It was clear he did not intend friend, or would you like @ private room?” 


o eat a bit of this breakfast, any more than of the two others. Jack’s heart felt itself at home at once with this cordiality. He said he was 

“T’ll be hanged if he an’t going to bolt again,” said the waiter. very thankful for the offer of the private room, especially for a reason which he 
« Neb hina!” said the landlord. | would explain presently ; and having entered it, he there opened into the whole 
The unhappy, and as he thought, secret Abbott makes a desperate movement | history of his morning ; and by laughing himself, warranted Pallinson in the 
Sursts of laughter which he would have had the greatest difficulty to restrain — 
“ Search his pockets !” cried the landlord. But the good and merry lawyer, who understood both a joke and a comfort to the 
«Three breakfasts, and ne’er a one of ‘em eaten,” cried first waiter. depth, entered heartily into Jack’s whim of still having his breakfast, and it was 
“ Breakfasts afore he collects his spoons,”’ cried second. | accordingly brought up—not, however, without a guarded explanation on the part 








Our hero's pockets were searched almost before he was aware; and nothing | of the Westminster-hall man, who had a professional dislike to seeing anybody 


He en- | committed in the eyes of the ignorant; so he told the waiter that “his friend 


hard,* that even his hunger and fine teeth could not find it inthe hearts of them | couraged the search, however, as soon as his astonishment allowed him to be | here had got up so late, and kept such fashionable hours, he must needs break- 


to relish it with the cold slop; so he had made up his mind to seek the nearest sensible of it, with an air of bewildered resignation. 


coffee-house as fast as possible, and there have the heartiest and most luxurious 
breakfast that could make amends to his disappointment. After reconciling the 
old gentleman, however, to his departure, he sat a little longer, out of decency 
and respect, listening with a benevolence equal to his appetite to the perusal of a 


long passage in Cowley, which Goodall had been reading when he arrived, and the | it’s odd; but a 


recitation of which was prolonged by the inflictor with admiring repetitions, and 
bland luxuriations of comment. 

** What an excellent good fellow he is !” thought Jack ; ‘and what a very un- 
shaved face he has, and neglectful washerwoman !” 

At length he found it the more easy to get away, inasmuch as Goodall said he 
was himself in the habit of going out about that time toa coffee-house to look at 
the papers, before he went the round of his pupils; but he had to shave first, and 
would not detain Mr. Abbott if he must go. 

Being once more out of doors, our hero rushes back like a tiger into Fleet 
Street, and plunges into the first coffee-house in sight. 

“Waiter!” 

“« Yesstr.”’ 

‘‘ Breakfast immediately. Tea, black and green, and all that.” 

“ Yessir. Eggs and toast, Sir?” 

“* By all means.” 

“ Yessir. Any ham, Sir ?’’ 

«* Just so, and instantly.” 

“ Yessir. Cold fowl, Sir?” 

‘* Precisely ; and no delay.” 

“Yessir. Anchovy perhaps, Sir?” 

“By all——eh!—no, I don’t care for anchovy—but pray bring what you 
rt above all, make haste, my good fellow—no delay—I’m as hungry as the 
devil.” 

** Yessir—coming directly, Sir. (‘Good chap and great fool,’ said the waiter | 
te humself.) Like the newspaper, Sir!” 

‘“Thankye. Now for heaven’s sake——" 

‘“* Yessir—immediately, Sir—everything ready sir.” 

‘“« Everything ready!’ thought Jack. ‘Cheering sound! Beautiful place, a 
coffee-house. Fine English place—everything so snug and at hand—so comfort- 
able—so easy—have what you like, and without fuss. What a breakfast I shall 
eat! and the paper too—hum, hum (reading)—Horrid murder—Mysterious af- 
fair—Express from Paris—Assassination—intense. Bless me! what horrible 
things—how very comfortable. What toast I Waiter!” 

Waiter, from a distance, “‘ Yessir—coming, Sir.” 

In a few minutes everything is served up—the toast hot and rich—eggs plump 
—ham huge, &c. 

‘You've another slice of toast getting ready?” said Jack. 

“ Yessir.” 

“* Let the third, if you please, be thicker, and the fourth.” 

“ Yessir.” 

“Glorious moment !’’ inwardly ejaculated our hero. He had doubled the pa- 
per conveniently, so as to read the “ Express from Paris” in perfect comfort ; 
and before he poured out his tea, was in the act of putting his hand to one of the 
inner pieces of toast, when—awful visitation '!—whom should he see passing the 
window, with the evident design of turning into the coffee-honuse, but his too- 
carelessly and swiftly-shaved friend Goodall. He was coming, of course, to read 
the papers. Yes, such was his horrible inconvenient practice, as Jack had too 
lately heard him say ; and this, of all coffee-houses in the world, was the one 
he must needs go to. 

What was tobe donet Jack Abbott, who was not at all a man of mancuvres, 
much less of that sort of impudence which can risk hurting another’s feelings, 
thought there was nothing left for him but to bolt; and accordingly, after hiding 
his face with the newspaper till Goodall had taken up another, he did so as if a 
bailiff was after him, brushing past the waiter who had brought it him, and who 
had just seen another person out. The waiter, to his astonishment, sees him 

plunge into another coffee-house over the way ; then hastens back to see if any- 
thing be inissing, and finding all safe, thinks he must have run over to speak to 
some friend, perhaps upon some business suddenly called to mind, especially as 
he seemed ‘ such a hasty gentleman.” 











“ He’s a Frenchman,” said first waiter. 
‘“‘ He hasn’t a penny in his pockets,” said second. 
“ What a villain!” said the landlord. 


fast while himself was dining.”’ The waiter bowed with great respect; ‘ and 
so,” says the shrewd attorney, “no harm’s done; and now my dear Mr. Abbott 


peg away.” : 
Jack needed not this injunction to lay his hand upon the prey. The bread and 


“ You're under a mistake—you are, upon my soul !” cried poor Jack. “ I grant butter was now actually before him, not so thick, indeed, as he had pictured to 





“ Bother and stuff!” said the landlord; “ where did you put my spoons last 
Friday?” 

“Spoons,” echoed Jack ; “why I haven't eaten even a bit of your break- 
fast.”” 

By this time all the people in the coffee-room had crowded into the passage, 
and a plentiful mob was gathering at the door. ; 

“ Here’s a chap has had three breakfasts this morning,” exclaimed the land- 
lord, ‘‘ and eat ne’er a one.” 

“Three breakfasts !”? cried a broad, yet dry-looking gentleman in spectacles, 
with a deposition taking sort of face ; ‘* how could he possibly do that! and why | 
did you serve him?” 

“Three breakfasts in three different houses, I tell you,” said the landlord ;— | 
“he’s been to my house ; and to ¢his here man’s house , and to this here man’s ; | 
and we've searched him, and he hasn’t a penny in his pockets.” 

“'That’s it,” exclaimed Jack, who had in vain tried to be heard ; ‘ that’s the 
very reason.” 

“« What’s the very reason !” said the gentleman in spectacles. 

“ Why, I was shock’d to find just now, that I had left my purse at home, in 
the hurry of coming out, and ‘3 

“Oh! oh!” cried the laughing audience: “ here’s the policeman ; he'll settle | 
him.” 

« But how does that explain the two other breakfasts?” returned the double- 
discerning gentleman. 

“ Not at all,” said Jack. 

‘Tmpudent rascal,” said the landlord. Here the policeman is receiving a bye 
explanation, while Jack is raising his voice to proceed. 

‘“‘T mean,” said he, ‘that that doesn’t explain it—but Jcan explain it.” 

“ Well how, my fine fellow?” said the gentleman, hushing the angry landlord, 
who had, meanwhile, given our hero in charge. 

“Don’t lay hands on me, any of you,” cried our hero; “I'll go quietly any 
where, if you let me alone; but first let me explain.” 

“Hear him, hear him?” cried the spectators; ‘‘ and watch your pockets.” 

Here Jack, reasonably thinking that nothing would help him out, if the truth 
did not, but not aware that the truth does not always have its just effect upon a 
mixed assembly, especially when of an extraordinary description, gave a rapid, 
but a reverent statement of the character of his friend in the neighbourhood, 
whose breakfast had been so inefficient ; then an account (all which excited ge- 
neral laughter and derision) of his going into the first coffee-house, and seeing him 
come in, (which, nevertheless, had a great effect on the first waiter, who knew 
the old gentleman,) and so on of his subsequent proceedings, the development of 
which succeeded in pacifying both the waiters, who had, in fact, lost nothing, and | 
who, coming to an understanding with one another, slipped away, much to the 
anger and astonishment of the landlord. ‘This personage, whose whole man, 
since he left off their active life, had become affected with ‘ half-and-half,” and 








himself ; but there it was, real, right-earnest bread and butter; and as the waiter 
had turned his back, three slices could be rolled into one, and half of the coy ag- 
gregation clapped into the mouth at once. The lump was accordingly made, the 
fingers whisked it up, and the mouth was ready opened to swallow, when the 
waiter again throws open the door— 

“Mr. Goodall, Sir.” 

“ Breakfast is abolished with me,” thought Jack; ‘‘there’s no sueh thing— 
henceforward I shall not attempt it.” 

The prebendary, the lawyer, and Goodall were all well known to each other— 
but this is not what had brought him hither. The waiter at his coffce-house, 
where he went to read the papers, and where Jack had had his first mischance, 
had returned home before the old gentleman had finished his morning’s journal, 
and told him what, to his dusty apprehension, appeared the most confused and un- 
accountable story in the world, of Mr. Abbott’s having ordered three breakfasts 
and being taken to jail. In his benevolent uneasiness he could hardly get through 
his day's work, which unfortunately called him so far as Hackney; but as soon 


| as it was over, he hastened in a coach to Pallinson’s, and coming there just after 


Jack had gone, had followed him, in less uneasiness of mind, to the tavern. 

** Well, Sir—eh, Sir’—why, my dear Mr. Abbott—John—James, I should 
say—why, what a dance you have led me to find you out; and very glad I am, 
I’m sure, Sir, to find you so comfortably situated, Sir, with our good friend here, 
after the story that foolish, half-witted fellow, William, told me at the coffee- 
house. Well, Sir—eh—and now—I beg pardon—but pray what is it, and can 
I doany thing for you? I suppose not—eh—ah! for here’s our excellent friend 
Mr. Pallinson—he does every thing of that sort—bailiff and house—yes, Sir, and 
no doubt it’s all right—only, if I am wanted, you'll say so ; and so, Sir—eh—ah 
—well—but don’t let me interrupt your tea, I beg.” 

“ Luckiest of innocent fancies!” thought our hero, relieved from a load of 
misgiving. ‘* He thinks I’m at fea !” 

He plunged again at the bread and butter, and at last actually realized it in his 
mouth. His calamities were over! He was in the fact of breakfasting ! 

“Tm afraid, too,” said Goodall,—“eh, my dear Sir’—that the very sparing 
breakfast you took at my chambers—eh—ah—my, my dear Mr. John—must 
have contributed not a little to—to—yes, Sir. Well, Sir, but pray now what 
was the trouble you had, of which that foolish fellow told me such flams? I’m 
afraid—yes, indeed—I've had great fears sometimes that he ventures to tell me 
stories—things untrue, Sir.” 

** God bless him and you, both of you,” thought Abbott. ‘ You’re a delicious 
fellow. Why, my dear, good Sir,” continued he, always eating, and at the same 
time racking his brains for an invention,—‘I beg your pardon—I'm eating a lit- 
tle too fast id 

Here he made signs of uneasiness in the throat. 

“The fact is,” said Pallinson, coming to the rescue, for he knew that the 
whole business would fade from Goodall’s mind next day, or be remembered so 








a series of tit-bits, and whose irritability was aggravated by the late loss of his 
spoons, persisted in giving poor unbreakfasted Jack in charge, especially when 
he found that he would not send for a character to the friend he had been speak- 
ing of, and had no other in town but a lawyer who lived at the other end of it.— 
And so off goes our hero to the police office. 

(Jack found a friend in Mr. Kingsley, the police magistrate, and escaped the 
fangs of the law by dint of his scholarship. } 

In short, the upshot was, that the worthy magistrate, seeing Bidd's impatience 
at this confession, and warming the more towards his Horatian friend, not only 
proceeded to throw the greatest ridicule on the charge, but gave him a note to the 
nearest tavern. keeper, desiring him to furnigh the geutleman with a breakfast at 
his expense, and stating the reason why ; proclaiming out loud as he was direct- 
ing it, what he had done, and adding that he should be very happy to see so in- 
telligent and very innocent a young gentleman, whenever he chose to call upon 
him. 





Meanwhile Jack, twice exasperated with hunger, but congratulating himself 
that he had neither been seen by Goodall, nor tasted a breakfast unpaid for, has 
ordered precisely such another breakfast, and has got the same newspaper, and 
seated himself as nearly as possible in the very same sort of place. 

“ Now,” thought he, “I am beyond the reach of chance. No such ridicu- 
lous hazard as this can find me here. Goodall cannot read the papers in two 
coffee-houses. By Jove, was there ever a man so hungry as Tam! What a 
breakfast I shall eat!” 

Enter breakfast served up as before—toast hot and rich—eggs plump—ham 
huge, &e. Homer himself, who was equally fond of a repetition and a good 
meal, would have liked to re-describe it. ‘Glorious moment!" Jack has got 
the middle bit of toast in his fingers, precisely as before, when happening to cast 
his eye at the door, he sees the waiter of the former coffee-house pop his head 
in, look him full in the face, and as suddenly withdraw it. Back goes the toast 
on the plate ; up springs poor Abbott to the door, and hardly taking time to ob- 
serve that his visitant is not in sight, rushes forth for the second time, and makes 
out as fast as he can for a third coffee-house. 

“Am TI never to breakfast?" thought he. ‘ Nay, breakfast I will. People 
ean’t go into three coffee-houses on purpose to go out again. But suppose the 
dog should have seen me! Not likely, or I should have seen him again. He 
may have gone and told the people, but I’ve hardly got out of the second coltve- 
house before I’ve found a third. Bless this confounded Fleet-street.-— 


Most convenient place for diving in and out of coffee-houses. Dr. Johnson's | 


street—* High tide of human existence ’—ready breakfasts. Whata breakfast I 
will eat '"’ 

Jack Abbott, after some delay, owing to the fullness of the room, is seated as 
before—the waiter has yessir'd to their mutual content—the toast is done—Ho- 
meric repetition—eggs plump, ham huge, &c. 

“By Hercules, who was the greatest twist of antiquity, what a breakfast I 
will, shall, must, and have now certainly got to eat! I could not have stood it 
any longer! Now, now, Now, is the moment of moments.” 

Jack Abbott has put his hand to the toast. 

Unluckily, there were three pair of eyes which had been observing him all the 
while from over the curtain of the landlord's little parlour ; to wit, the waiter’s of 
the first tavern, the waiter’s of the second, and the landlord's of the third. The 
two waiters had got in time to the door of tavern the second, to watch his en- 
trance into tavern the third, and both communicating the singular fact to the 
landlord of the same, the latter resolved upon a certain mode of action, which 
was now to develope itself. 

“Well,” said the first waiter, “I've seen strange chaps in my time in coffee- 
houses, but this going about, ordering breakfasts which a man does'nt eat, beats 
every thing! and he hasn't taken a spoon or any thing as I sees. He doesn’t 
seem to be looking about him, you see ; he reads the paper as quiet as an old 
gentleman.” 

“ Just for all the world as he did in our house,” said the second waiter ; “ and 
he’s very pleasant and easy-like in his ways.” 

** Pleasant and easy !”’ cried the landlord, whose general scepticism was shar- 
pened by gout and a late loss of spoons. “ Yes, yes; I’ve seen plenty of your 
pleasant and easy fellows—palavoring rascals, who come, hail-fellow-well-met, 
with a bit of truth mayhap in their mouths, just to sweeten a parcel of lies and 
swindling. "T'was only last Friday I lost a matter of fifty shillings’ worth of 
plate by such a chap; and I vow'd I'd nab the next. Only let him eat one mouth- 
ful, just to give a right o’ search, and see how I'll pounce on him.” 

But Jack did’nt eat one mouthful! No; though he was uninterrupted, and 
really had now a fair field before him, and was in the very agonies of hunger. It 
so happened, that he had hardly taken up the piece of toast above mentioned. 
when with a voluntary, as it seerned, and strange look of misgiving, he laid it 
down again! 

“I'm blessed if he’s touched it after all,” said waiter the first 
beats every thing. See how he looks about him 
though.” 

** Ah, look at that,” says the landlord. “ He's a precious rascal, depend on't. 


—— 


“ Well. this 
He's feeling in his pockets 


* People of regular, comfortable lives, breakfasts, and conveniences, must be caut ous 
how they take pictures like these for caricatures. The very letter of the adventure above 
Goscribed, with the ex: eption of a few words, has actually happened. And so with the 
same difference, has that of the shee p and hackney-coach narrated in the “ Disasters of 
Carfington Blundell,” though the hero of it was avery different sort of person yee 


proach of the beatific bread and butter, Jack made his way out of the office, and 
proceeded for the tavern. 

“ At last [have thee!” cried he, internally, “‘O, most fugacious of meals— 
what a repast I will make of it! Whata breakfast I shal/ have! Never will a 
breakfast be so intensified.” 

Jack Abbott with the note in his hand, arrived at the tavern, went up the stepa, 
hurried through the passage—every inch of the way was full of hope and bliss 
He sees the bar in an angle round the corner, and is hastening into it with the 
magical document, when, lo! whom should his eyes light on but the old land- 
lord, Bidds himself, detailing his version of the story te the new landlord, and 
evidently poisoning his mind with every syllable. 

Our modest, albeit not timid, hero, raging with hunger as he was, could not 
stand this. A man of more confident face might not unreasonably have present- 
ed his note, and stood the brunt of the uncomfortableness ; but Jack Abbott, 
with all his apparent thoughtlessness, had one of those natures which feel for 

| the improprieties of others, even when they themselves have no sense of them ; 
}and he had not the face to outface the vindictiveness of Bidds. And, to say 
the truth, Bidds, who was a dull fellow, had some reason upon the whole to be 
suspicious ; and Jack felt this too, and starting back accordingly, not unobserved, 
made haste to take the long step to his lawyer's. 

“* Now the lawyer,” quoth he, soliloquizing, ‘‘ I have never seen ; but he was 
| an intimate friend of my father’s ; so intimate, that I can surely take a house- 
hold liberty with him, and fairly accept his breakfast if he offers it, as of course 
he will; and I shall plainly tell him that I prefer breakfast to lunch! in short, 
that I have made up my mind to have it, even if I wait till dinner-time, or tea- 
time ; and he'll laugh and we shall be jolly, and so I shall get my breakfast at 
last. Exquisite moment! What a breakfast T shall have !” 

The lawyer, Mr. Pallinson, occupied a good large house, with the marks of 
plenty on it. Jack hailed the sight of the fire blazing in the kitchen. ‘“ Deli- 
cious spot!’ thought he; ‘kettle, pantry, and all that—comfortable maid-ser- 
vant too ; hope she has milk left, and will cut the bread and butter. A home 





actly what I took ’em for—not hospitable, not fiductal—don't trust, don’t know 
an honest man when they see him.— What slices !” 


But a little baulk presented itself. Jack unfortunately rang at the offce-bell 
instead of the house, and found himself among a parcel of clerks. Mr. Pallinson 
was out—not expected at home till evening—had gone to Westminster on spe- 
cial business—and at such times always dined at the Mendip coffee-house. Jack, 
in desperation, fairly stated his case. No result but ‘“ Strange, indeed, Sir,” 
from one of the clerks, and a general look-up from their desks on the part of the 
others. Nota syllable of ‘“* Won't you stop, sir?” or, ‘The servant can easily 
give you breakfast; or any of those fond succedaneums for the master’s pre- 
sence, which our hero's scholastic simplicity had fancied. Furthermore, no Mrs 
Pallinson existed, to whom he might have applied; and he had not the face to 
ask for any minor goddess of the domesticities. Blushing, and stammering a 
‘*Good morning,” he again found himself in the wide world of pavement and 
| houses. He had got, however, his lawyer's direction at the coffee-house, and 
thither accordingly he betook himself, retracing great part of his melancholy 
steps. : 

Had our hero, instead of having passed his time at a quiet college and in the 
country, been at all used to living in London, he would have set himself down 
comfortably at once in this or any other coffee-house, ordered what he pleased, 
and dispatched a messenger in the meanwhile to any body he wanted. But under 
all the circumstances, he was resolved, for fear of encountering the least further 
disappointment, rather to endure whatsoever pangs remained to him for the rest 
of the time, and wait till he saw his solicitor fairly come in to dinner. In vain 
the waiters gave him all encouragement—“ Knew Mr. Pallinson well”—“ 4 
most excellent gentleman’’—had ‘+ recommended many gentlemen to their house.” 
* Would you like any thing, Sir, before he comes '’—* Like to look at the pa- 
per!” and the paper was laid, huge and erisp, before him. 

“Ah!” thought Jack, with a sigh, “I know that sound—no, I'll certainly 
wait. Five o'clock isn’t far off, and then I'm certain. What a breakfast J shall 
now have, when it does come. I'll wait, if I die first, so as to have it in perfect 
comfort.” 

At length five o'clock strikes, and almost at the same moment enters Mr. Pal- 
linson. He was a brisk, good-humoured man, who had the happy art of. throw- 








With abundance of acknowledgments, and in raptures at the now certain ap- | 


too—good family-house. Sure of being comfortable there. ‘Taverns not ex- | 


dimly that the waiter would hear no more of it—* the fact is, Mr. Abbott met 
me in Temple Lane, where I had been called upon business so early, that I had 
not breakfasted, and he said he would order breakfast for me at your coffee- 
house, and I not coming, he came out to look for me, and found me discussing @ 
matter at another tavern-door, with a policeman, who had been sent for to take 
up a swindler; and hence, my good Sir, all this stnff about the jail and the 
two breakfasts, for there were only two; but you know how stories accumv- 
late.” 
“Very deplorably, indeed, Sir,” said Goodall ; “it always was so, and—eh— 
ah—yes, Sir—I fear always will be.” 
“‘T beg pardon,” interrupted Jack; “but may I trouble you for that loaf? 
| ‘These slices are very thin, and I’m so ravenously hungry, that—” 
| © Glorious moment!” ‘The inward ejaculation was at last atrueone. The 
| sturdy slices beautifully made their appearance from under the sharp, robust- 
going, and butter-plastering knife of Jack Abbott. Even the hot toast was call- 
| ed for—Goodall having “‘ vowed” he'd take his tea also, since they were all 
three met ; the eggs were also contrived, and plump went the spoon upon their 
tops in the egg-cup ; the huge ham furthermore was not wanting; and then the 
well-filled and thrice-filled breakfast-cup ; excellent was its strong and well- 
milked tea, between black and green, ‘with an eye of tawny in it,” something 
with a body, although most liquidly refreshing. And Jack doubled his thick 
slices ; and took huge bites; and swilled his tea, as he had sworn in thought he 
would ; and had the eggs on one side of him, and the ham on the other, and his 
friends before him, and was as happy as a prince escaped into a foreign land (for 
no prince in possession knows such moments as these); and when he had at 
length finished, talkimg and laughing all the while, or hearing talk and laugh, he 
pushed the breakfast-cup aside, and said to himself, 
“T've nap it'—BREAKFAST hath been mine! And now, my dear Mr. 
Pallinson, I'll take a glass of your port.” 





THE PRINCE AND THE JEWELLER. 
An Anecdote related by M. Pasquier to Prince Cambacérés. 


A Jeweller of Paris one day saw a splendid equipage drive up to his door, and 
a tall important looking gentleman alighted from it. He wanted a lady’s set of 
diamond ornaments, a complete wedding parure. The price was fixed at two 
| hundred thousand francs. Several designs were shewn to him. He made choice 

of one, said he could grant but little time for executing the order, and insisted 
on leaving with the jeweller a deposit of four thousand francs in lillets de banque. 
He also selected a ring, worth a hundred and twenty francs, and ordered it to be 
sent home next day: and five days after the whole set of diamonds were to be 
completed. Accordingly, on the following day, a confidential messenger from 
the jeweller’s repaired to the Hotel D——, in the Rue de la Paix, and inquired 
for Prince Gargarin. He was shewn into an apartment on the first story. Five 
or six lackeys were in the antechamber. The prince took the ring, paid for it, and 
| gave a present of ten francs to the messenger, who joyfully returned home, and 
| congratulated his master on having so wealthy and liberal a customer. 

The jeweller, with the utmost punctuality, carried home the diamonds on the 
| day appointed. The prince was in his study, sitting before his cylindrical secre- 
| taire, which was open. The jeweller handed the casket to him, and his highness 
| minutely inspected the jewels ; suddenly one of the valets entered the room, and 
announced ‘ Prinee Dolgorouki.” 

‘Ah! my brother-in-law,” exclaimed his highness. “I do not wish him to 
see the present which I destine for his sister. Request him to stay in the draw- 
ing-room and | will come to him immediately. He touched the table, the cy- 
linder moved, and the secretaire closed ; the diamonds were within it ; but on the 
table there lay an open box filled with leather bags, and numerous rouleaux of 
louis were huddled together in confusion. ‘The jeweller had observed all this 
treasure on his first arrival ; but his attention was particularly attracted by a large 
Russia leather portfolio, well lined with billets de banque, the edges of which 
were visible. 

His highness left the room, saying he would return very shortly. The jewel- 
ler begged he would not hurry himself. About twenty minutes elapsed, and a 
sort of vague apprehension began to assail the jeweller. At length the deor open- 
ed. Oh! here is his highness, thought he. But no, it was the master of the 
hotel, who stepping up to the jeweller, said :-— 

‘** Are you waiting for anybody, Sir!” 

‘“‘T am waiting for the return of Prince Gargarin, to whom I have just sold @ 
set of diamonds for two hundred thousand francs. Are you his secretary.” 

“T am his dupe, and so I presume you are !”’ 

‘“What do you mean! His dupe! impossible! The jewels are shut up in 
that secretaire. Besides, look at all this money.” 

He seized one of the leather bags, and opening it, discovered to his horror, that 
it was filled with nails; the rouleaux contained nothing, and the portfolio, scraps 
of waste paper. However, the jeweller consoled himself—the diamonds were 
still safe. A locksmith was sent for; the secretaire was opened, and oh, hor- 
ror! it was empty. It stood on one side of the room, against a wall in which 
a hole had been made, and, there being a corresponding hole in the back of the 
secretaire, the jewels had, with perfect ease, been conveyed into the adjoming 
apartment 

The cespair of the unfortunate jeweller may be easily conceived. The mas- 
ter of the hotel, toc, who had let his apartments to the pretended Prince Garga- 
Soe had been extensively swindled. The servants all belonged to the hotel, with 
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ns aaeueee of the zalet de chambre, who was the companion and cenfederate of 
the Piven ascertained that they had decamped in a coach from the door of the 
hotel. Every exertion was made to trace them out, but several years elapsed 
before they were discovered. : f 

The jeweller, who was nearly ruined by this robbery, removed to another quar- 
ter of Paris, and established himself under a new name. One day a messenger 
¢alled on him from M. T——, @ gentleman holding an official situation, who was 
very ill and wished to purchase some rings. The poor jeweller had naturally be- 
come suspicious ever since his fatal adventure with Prince Gargarin ; and, in- 
stead of sending his shopman, he took the rings himself. He was shewn into a 
bedchamber which was partially lighted; owing to the situation of the windows, 
the room was all in shade, except where the bed stood. What was the surprise 
of the jeweller when he discovered in the invalid M. T. , the swindler, who 
bad some years previously defrauded him in the assumed character of the Rus- 
sian Prince Gargarin! For a few moments he was struck dumb with amaze- 
ment. However, he recovered himself, and deeming it prudent not to betray the 
discovery he had made, he displayed his rings ; several were selected, and their 
price amounted to about six thousand francs. 

“Jt is a large sum of money for a poor ruined man,” said M. T “y 
have not ready cash enough to settle the whole amount, and [ shall feel obliged 
if you will take in payment this curious old snuff-box, which is of great value.” 

He asked for his dressing-case, and opening it, took out an octagon-shaped chi- 
na snuff-bex, ornamented with ten miniatures by Clinchsteil, set in gold and ru- 
pies. It was perfectly unique, and of inestimable value. The snuff-box which 
M. T—— presented to him was one which had been stolen from him a few 
days before the robbery of his diamonds. The box was too remarkable to admit 
of the possibility of mistake. Besides, it had a secret spring by means of which 
all the miniatures could be taken out of their settings, and on the reverses were 
painted similar subjects, but treated in the style of indelicacy peculiar to the age 
of Louis XV. ‘This circumstance was important in proof of his claim to the 
possession of the box. When M. T—— asked him to set a value on it, he said 
without hesitation— 

T consider it worth more than fifty thousand francs.” 

“Fifty thousand francs !” exclaimed M. T——; “I thought it valuable, but 
this farexceeds my estimation of it.” 

“Sir,” resumed the jeweller, “‘I will not retraet what I have said. I am an 
expert dealer, and to me it may possibly be worth far more than the sum I have 
fixed. I will make this proposition to you: you shall take the rings you have se- 
jected, and you shall put the box under an envelope stating it to be my property ; 
and, if it does not bring more than fifty thousand francs, you shall have my rings 
for nothing.” 

M. T was completely blinded by this deep laid scheme. He was a good 
connoisseur of objects of virtu, and he was not a little gratified to find his box so 
much overvalued, and to be enabled to obtain the rings without opening his purse. 
The most exaggerated valuation of the snuff-box would scarcely have exceeded 
seven or eight thousand francs. He sent for two of his neighbours, one of whom 
was a notary, and the matter was arranged conformably with the jeweller’s pro- 
position. ‘This being done, the invalid said :-— 

“Who will fix the price of the box ?” 

“You, sir,” coolly replied the jeweller. 

“Me? you are jesting.” 

“T assure you, sir, I am quite serious. I would willingly lay a good wager that 
you will value the box at five hundred thousand francs.” 

“M. T directed at the two witnesses a look which seemed to say, the man 
is mad; but the jeweller added :— 

* You will value it at that price, I am certain you will. But first of all I have 
to acquaint you with acircumstance connected with this box, which will enable 
you to perceive its real value.” 

M. T: . full of curiosity and anxiety, consented to hear the jeweller's com- 
munication in private. The two neighbours, taking the box with them, adjourned 
to the drawing-room ; and M. T and the jeweller being left alone, the latter 
said :— 

‘* Sir, it is now about sixteen years ago since that snuff-box was stolen from me, 
anda short time after you robbed me of fifty thousand crowns worth of diamonds, 
under the assumed name of Prince Gargarin. I have now discovered you. My 
evidence relative to the robbery is on record. You have declared the snuff-box to 
be yours, and I can prove having purchased it at a public sale. I know a secret 
which will place the truth of my assertion beyond a doubt. Now, sir, tell me 
whether you are inclined to defend yourself in the crimina! suit which I intend 
forthwith to institute against you.” 

Every word uttered by the jeweller fell like a thunderbolt on the ears of M. 
T Overwhelmed with the consciousness of his guilt, his imagination pic- 
tured all the horrors of imprisonment, trial, sentence, and the scaffold. He re- 
flected, ane the jeweller said :-— 

‘ Sir, I give you five minutes to form your determination.” 

At the expiration of that interval, M. T . ina faltering voice, directed the 
jeweller to open a drawer in which he would find billets de banque for three hun- 
dred thousand francs, and he signed a bond for two hundred thousand francs, 
payable at his banker's that day. ‘This being done, the jeweller called in the wit- 
nesses. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I have at length convinced M. T of the real 
value of the snuff-box. You see the price at which he has purchased it back 
from me.” 

‘*T have given five hundred thousand franes,”’ said M. T——. 

‘“* Here is your box!” said the jeweller, restoring it, ‘and I will let you have the 
rings into the bargain.” 

The notary who was xo less amazed than the other witnesses, said :— 

“There is some mystery in all this.” 

‘Probably there is,” replied the jeweller, “‘ M. T- 
pleases ; for my part, I promise him eternal secrecy.” 

With these words, he took his departure, leaving the witnesses bewildered in a 
maze of conjectures.”” M. T , though immensely rich (he was said to possess 
upwards of three millions), never recovered from the mortification attendant on 
this unexpected discovery. The jeweller faithfully adhered to his promise of se- 
crecy ; but the subtle machinery of the police unravelled the mystery.” 


aomatiainiadends 
THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR MANLY DIXON. 

This officer was born 3rd of January, 1757; at the end of the American war 
he commanded the Jamaica sloop in the West Indies, and in 1783, the Tobago, 
on the same station. He was promoted to the rank of Captain, November 22d, 
1790, and, at the commencement of the contest with revolutionary France, ap- 
pointed to the Porcupine, 24, in which ship he cruized for some time on the coast 
of Ireland, and afterwards obtained the command of L’Espion, a fine frigate, em- 
ployed in channel service during a period of about two years. 

Captain Dixon's next appointment was to the Lion, 64, in which he proceeded 
to the Mediterranean; andon the 15th July, 1798,.being off Carthagena on his 
way to the coast of Egypt to reinforce Sir Horatio Nelson's squadron, he fell in 
with four large Spanish frigates. At the time the enemy was first discovered. 
the Lion was steering East, under a press of sail. Captain Dixon instantly re- 
solved to bring them to action in the closest manner possible. The battle com- 
menced with a heavy cannonade on both sides; the third frigate from the van 
having lost her fore topmast, Captain Dixon thought that by directing his attack 
against her, he should secure a general action, supposing that the noble-minded 
Spaniard would never leave a friend in distress ; steering, therefore, for the crip- 
pled ship, which was now become the sternmost in the line of battle, the other 
three frigates tacked in succession within musket shot of the Lion, but as their 
line after attacking was by no means a close one, they each received a well-direct- 
ed broadside from her, the good effect of which was very visible by their 
standing a considerable time on the same tack.—Capt. Dixon still continued to 
pursue the same ship he had before made his principal object, which, sailing near- 
ly as well as the Lion, did much damage to her rigging by her stern chasers. The 
other three frigates made a second attempt to support her, but not so close as the 
former, and were each fully repaid by a destructive broadside: At length the 
Lion closed with the crippled ship, and, after a warm action, compelled her to 
strike, and she was taken possession of inthe face of her consorts. She proved 
to be the Santa Dorothea, 42 guns, and 370 men, 52 of whom were either killed 
or wounded. The others were the Pomona, bearing a Commodore's broad pen- 
dant, the Santa Casilda, and Proserpine, 42 guns, and 350 meneach. Seeing the 
fate of their companion, they made sail and escaped; the disabled state of the 
Lion preventing her from pursuing them. The manly and spirited conduct of 
Capt. Dixon, and those under him, in and subsequent to the action, reflected on 
them great honour, and obtained the applause which they so justly merited. The 
Lion had only two men wounded. In the course of the following year the Lion 
captured two French corvettes, one of 16 guns, the other of 10, conveying des- 
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to the latter that the yard-arms of the two ships bare clear, the Lion 
ranged upon the larboard-side of the enemy, fired & Soulotive Linkiethe of ake 
round shot in each gun, and then luffing up across the bow, received the French- 
man’s jib-boom between the main and mizen rigging. The combatants, however, 
remained entangled but a few minutes, and Capt. Dixon, whose object it was to 
avoid either being boarded or exposing himself to tne more powerful broadside of 
the enemy, took a position on her bow, which he maintained, and, aided occasion= 
ally bythe Penelope, kept up a steady cannonade for about half an hour, when 
the Lion became unmanageable and dropped astern, still firing, however, as did 
also the frigate, whenever an opportunity presented itself. In about 50 minutes 
after the commencement of the action, the Foudroyant, 80, came up under a press 
of canvass, and hailed the enemy to strike, which being declined, a furious com- 
bat ensued, the Lion and Penelope frequently doing great execution, and it was 
not until the French ship had become an unruly bulk, having lost all her masts, 
that her colours were hauled down. She proved to be the Guilluame Tell, of 86 
guns, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral Decres, the only remaining ship of the 
French fleet which was in the action of August 1, 1798—a more heroic defence 
than that of the Guillaume Tell is not to be found among the records of naval 
actions. Of her crew, which, according to Capt. Dixon's official letter, amount- 
ed to 1,000 men, 200 are represented to have been killed or wounded. The fol- 
lowing appears to have been the loss sustained by each of the British ships en- 
gaged :— Lion, 8 killed, 38 wounded; Foudroyant, 8 killed, 69 wounded ; Pene- 
lope, 1 killed, 3 wounded. The Guillaume Tell was added to the British navy, 
and still appears on the list, under the name of the Malta. 

Soon after the captain of that fine ship, Capt. Dixon, who deserved the great- 
est credit for having so boldly approached her in a vessel so vastly inferior both in 
guns and men, was removed into the Genereux, 74,and continued to be employ- 
ed in the blockade of Malta, until the surrender of that island, on the 5th Sep- 
tember in the same year. We subsequently find him stationed at Minorca, during 
the absence of Lord Keith, on an expedition against the French in Egypt. Our 
officer arrived at Porsmouth from the Mediterranean, August 13, 1802. On the 
renewal of hostilities in the following spring, he was appointed to the Sceptre, 
74, and, in the ensuing year, to the Queen, 98, in which ship he joined the chan- 
nel fleet. On the 28th April, 1898, he was advanced to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral, and soon after appointed to a command in the Baltic. Early in 1812 he 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief at the Brazils ; he proceeded thither in the 
Montague, 74, and continued in that station during the remainder of the war. 

He returned to Plymouth in the Valiant, 74, July 8, 1815; his promotion to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral took place December 4, 1813 ; and onthe 12th August 
1819, he was nominated K.C.B., and promoted to full Admiral 27th May, 1825. In 
1830 he was appointed Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth, where he continued the 
usual service of three years, when he quitted and retired to Exmouth, worn out 
by old age and long services, universally regretted by all classes. He obtained the 
highest flag (red at the main) on the 10thof last month, and expired on the 8th 
instant, in his 81st year. 


ie 
THE TABBIES. 
Does not every one say of the place best known to him, that it is infested with 
a swarm of Tabbies? Do not the inhabitants of beautiful Richmond complain ! 
Can one saunter by the banks of the lovely river without meeting one or more of 
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ginning of March, because it is low to stay afterwards, though she caunot endure 
people who follow any one’s lead, and she retires to her house, which she calls a 
villa, at Hampstead, because the E. of M., whom she sees no reason to like, is 
living there in retirement. 





Vavieties. 


Major Byng Hall, in his “ Letters from the Seat of War in Spain,” relates the 
following story :—During the time that the Legion occupied Trevino, an absurd 
story was told, which so truly speaks the character of the Irish soldier, that I 
must relate it here. Strict orders had been given to a company of Rifles, who 
were on duty at the outposts, not to allow any individual to enter the town with- 
out having first closely éxamined him. The consequence was, that, on the field 
officer going his rounds, he was saluted by the sentry, in more than a common 
tone of voice, with, “ Who goes there?” and on being replied to by the answer 
“ Friend,” he immediately said, “ Then by J—s stand fast! for! an’t one in this 
damn’d country.”” The officer then explained—for it was dark—that he was the 
field officer of the day ‘ Then,” said the determined sentry, “‘ you have no bu- 
siness here by night ;” and it was not for a length of time he was enabled to gair 
an entry into the town. 

Mental Reservation.—Although the lower orders of the Irish are famous for @ 
species of ready wit, mingling volatility, and a rich vein of humour, they are no 
less marked by a quaintness of expression and a mental reservation, calculated to 
gain time and evade inquiry, or having that brought home to them which they 
wish to avoid; of this last complexion are Shelah’s answers to a county magis- 
trate.—‘* What’s gone of your husband, Shelah!” ‘ What's gone of him, your 
honour’s worship ; faith, and he’s gone dead.” ‘Ay, pray what did he die of!” 
* Die of, your honour; he died of a Tuesday.” ‘I don’t mean what day of the 
week, but what complaint!” “Oh! complaint, your honour; faith, and it’s 
himself that did not get time to complain.” ‘Oh, oh! ay, he died suddenly.” 
‘Rather that way, your worship.” ‘Did he fall down ina fit?” (No answer 
from Shelah.) ‘ He fell down in a fit, perhaps!” ‘A fit, your honour’s wor- 
ship; why, no, not exactly that ; he—he fell out of a window, or a door, I don’t 
know what they callit.” “Ay, ay; and he broke his neck.” ‘No, not quite 
that, your worship.” “ What then!” “There was a bit of a string, or cord, or 
that like, and it throttled poor Mick.” ‘ And pray, for what did he suffer?” 
“ Suffer, your worship (weeping,) faith, only for embellishing (embezzling, ) a trifle 
that he taught was his own, but his master said it was nof, and so they swore 
away his precious life, and that's all: for Mick’s as innocent as the babe un- 
born.” 


The following epigram has appeared before, but its excellence demands that it 
shall be better known :— 
ON THE DEATH OF 8TULTZ AND OF YOUNG GRIMALDI. 
Alas, alas, what grief is now the town’s! 
By death we've lost within two little moons, 
Grimaldi—he who cut out all our Clowns, 
And Stultz—who cut out all our Pantaloons. 
Foote's favourite butt was Garrick. David wound up an attack on some per- 
son’s character, by an intimation, that perhaps it would be better that he should 








these plagues musing on mischief! or wander under the shade of melancholy 
boughs in the Park without encountering the evil eye! Are the groves of Hamp- 
ton Court untenanted by this ‘ creature,” witness, ye silent walls of faded splen- 
dour,—No! Is Cheltenham free—is Bath exempt—is Tunbridge Wells safe ! 
Alas! No. Like rats, slander, or the dry-rot, the evil is too prevalent. But 
Brighton appears the very head-quarters of Tabbyism ; there numbers of this uni- 
versal sisterhood prowl about in uncontrolled possession ; the multitudinous sea 
cannet wash them away; “their sign guides the lightning, their breath rules the 
storm.” At Brighton they are allinall. But it may be asked, What is a Tabby! 
Breathes there a man who knows not! he is blest, but he must be very young 
indeed, and the time will come when he will be acquainted with them: let him 
recognize them by their attributes. 

It is an acknowledged fact that in many parts of France, Germany, and even 
Italy, there existed formerly creatures called Wehr-wolves, who were now human, 
now wolfish, as caprice prompted, and who founda peculiar pleasure in being 
hunted through the country by dogs and men, recompensed by the power confer- 
red by their transmutation of making occasional hearty meals of their fellow- 
beings. We are aware that in Wales old women are still prone to gallop about 
in the form of hares, to the imminent danger of their lives and limbs ; and in- 
deed we can understand the delight of caracolling on moonlit lawns, amidst flicker- 
ing shadows, playing and bounding and gambolling with the brown leaves that 
“ dance in the windy weather ;”’ but to be shot at and coursed is another thing, 
as the father coursed his own child as a moss-man,—to run howling away like 
“* Anne and Bess and Barbara,” crying ‘“* Wau, wau, wau, wau, Wo, wo, wo, wo!” 


such excitement—we do not understand. Sir Walter has told us that cats are 
“myeterionus folk ;" strange have heen the pranks they have played, and it ie 
easy to comprehend that more is meant than meets the ear in their moanings and 
mewings. ‘That our Tabby belongs to one of thesecommunities there is no more 
doubt than that Professor Cross has discovered a Salamander. Though yet un- 
described by Cuvier, she has long existed, and there is no likelihood of her be- 
coming extinct—her bones may doubtless be found on the cliff at Brighton without 
Mantell giving himself much trouble in searching. 

The true Tabby has distinct characteristics, though there are many minute 
shades of distinction in the species. She is not necessarily an old maid, though 
that is the most common kind, and of them there are many varieties ; the widow 
figures as remarkably in the class, provided she has been a certain number of 
years “free of the guild.” To ensure her reception into the society a residence 
in a boarding-house is an advisable step. ‘The Tabby has never been handsome 
at any time of her life; not even Ja beauté du Diable has been conspicuous ia 
her; but with a fund of vanity she must have been early provided, and a propen- 
sity to flirt, which she has always encouraged in herself, and inveighed against in 
others. The object of her /ate attacks is generally some elderly gentleman who 
belongs to a genus which on a future occasion shall claim attention. She is en- 
vious, jealous, sharp, caustic, covetous, cross, very fond of cards and eating— 
that is, when boarding in a family—does not object to punch or weak brandy and 
water, which she takes medicinally, not as her neighbours do, because they are 
given to drinking, but in consequence of spasmodic affections or depression of 
spirits, which afflictions are apt to come on at marriages and births. She has the 
gift of conversation—has an excellent memory—can take her own part and main- 
tain her own dignity, and will not allow herself to be imposed upon. Reads 
novels, but does not like them; never misses going to church or making obser- 
vations on the parson and his flock, which may serve for fuel for the ensuing 
week. The Brighton Tabby subscribes to the Chain Pier because it is genteel, 
in spite of the rheumatism she gets by walking on the damp bricks, and being 
half-smothered with fog and gas. But let a distinguished member of the Tabby 
race speak for herself. 

Miss Slaughter is independent, which, being explained, means that she bas 
money, pride, conceit, and self-content. Everything she does has reference to 
those above her in rank, whom it is her custom to appear to treat with contempt. 
She buys a new bonnet, which docs not suit her, because Lady L.’s millinery is 
bought at that identical shop, though she is convinced that Lady L.'s bill is not 
likely to be paid * yet awhile,” and has no patience with her extravagance. She 
eats ice, which disagrees with her, because she observes Lady B.’s carriage stop- 
ping at the pastry-cook’s, and ices carried to her party ; yet she is indignant at 
the affectation of Lady B., for pretending to be too weak to get out of her car- 
riage. She subscribes to a charitable institution because the Queen does, and 
goes to a heated chapel to hear a preacher she does not like because the Court 
goes, yet she hates publishing charities and running after popular preachers, and 
knows there is no religion amongst the great. She condescends to appear in a 
fly because Lady T. often goes out in one, not that she cares what people think. 
She is not put out of countenance by being found at dinner at two o'clock, for 
she tells you that the Hon. Mrs. D. dines with her children at that hour, though 
her motive is to be thought an attentive mother. She never ventures to like any 
publication not written by a fashionable author, and doats on the annuals, be- 
cause they are as good as a Peerage, though she is disgusted at the vanity and 
conceit of scribbling people of quality. She sends her niece to a dancing-school 
where fashionable people's children resort, but desires the child not to learn any 
of their affected airs. Her life is a continued round of fretful watching to catch 
the manners of the great and disclaim her occupation. She would not, she pro- 
claims, countenance the present Court by her presence, but she strives hard to 
get tickets for the gallery to see the dresses on a Court-day, though she thinks 
them trumpery, but tells her mantua-maker to make her next gown as near the 
last fashion as possible. sl 

She is fond of Margate, but would not go for the world, because it is vulgar ; 





patches from the Directory of Bonaparte. Capt. Dixon was subsequently station- 
ed off Malta, with a squadron of ships-of-war, in order to prevent succours from 
being thrown into the island 
the harbour of Valette. 

' About midnight on the 30th of March, 1800, the Penelope frigate, which had 
seen ordered by Capt. Dixon to keep close in shore for the purpose of watching the 
enemy more narrowly, discovered a line-of-battle ship under a crowd of sail, 
steering to the N. E. The necessary signals being immediately made, the 
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*quadron, which was at anchor, cut or slipped their cables and went in pursuit, | 
At day-break on the 31st, the 
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guided solely by the cannonading of the Penelope. 
Lion had arrived within gun-shot of tt 


her ; 1e enemy, who appeared in great confusion, 
4 
main and mizen topmasts and main yard having been shot away by the Pene- 


‘ope, whose raking broadsides had been poured in w 
hight. 


S, ith great effect during the 
Steering between the British frigate and her crippled opponent, and so near | 


air is purer; she hates the fuss made about the Princess, but never misses walk- 


prefers Ramsgate, not because the Duchess of Kent visits the place, but that the 


ing on the Esplanade, where she is likely to meet her. She thinks it servile to 
bow to their Majesties, but is always sure that both the King and Queen direct 
their particular attention to her in returning the salute of her party. She has 
been told she is extremely like the Landgravine, though she considers it no com- 
pliment. She has a cousin who is always mistaken for the Duke of Cumber- 
land, though she thinks him much more distinguished looking. 

She has no patience with the Duchess of St. A. and her blankets and chari- 
tics, but never fails to peep into the green-baized doorway, which has long kept 
up the hope of perspective balls, not that she would go, if asked. She buys 
worsted-work of the patterns worked by Lady G. and Lady D. and works herself 


pull the beam out of his owneye. ‘“ Aye, and so you would,” said Foote, “ if 
you could sell the ¢imber !” 

Foote broke his leg by a fall from hie horse : a silly Peer condoling with him 
on the accident, Foote replied, ‘‘ Pray, my lord, don’t allude to my weak point, 
I have never alluded to yours,” pointing to the nobleman’s head. 

Judge Buller and the High Sheriff of .—After the usual opening of com- 
mon topics, such as the roads and the weather, the high sheriff began to feel 
himself a little more emboldened, and ventured to ask his lordship whether at 
the last place he had gone to see the elephant. ‘The judge with great good hu- 
mour replied, “‘ Why no, Mr. High Sheriff, I cannot say that I did, for a little 
difficulty occurred ; we both came into town in form, with the trumpet sounding 
before us, and there was a point of ceremony to be settled, which should visit 
first.” 





taste, we have heard that the leaders of the various quadrille bands in London 
are arranging the unmeaning air of “ Jim Crow” as a waltz and galope : so 
that the fair of Almack’s may alternately ‘“ wheel about” or “jump” accord- 
ing to the measure. 

Mf. Crockford is about to obtain a patent for a new adamantine card, prepared 
from the cuticle of the Hippopotamus, by a mysterious process, known only to 
the ancient Greeks. 

Honour among Thieves.—In Spain there may be truly enough said to be 
‘honour ameng thieves,” the Spanish robbers generally giving their victims a 


and to be discovered by a neighbour half-killed in the morning, after a night of | certificate of his having been plundered, which effectually protects him from fur 


ther molestation. 

A stupid story or idea will sometimes make one laugh more than wit. I was 
once removing from Berkeley-Square to Strawberry-hill, and had sent off m 
books, when a message unexpectedly arrived, which fixed me in town for that af- 
ternoon. Whattodo?t I desired my man to rummage for a book, and he 
brought me an old Grub-street thing from the garret. The author, in sheer ignor 
ance, not humour, discoursing of the difficulty of some pursuit, said that even if 
a man had as many lives asa cat, nay as many lives as one Plutarch is said to have 
had, he could not accemplish it. This odd quid pro quo surprised me into vehe- 
ment laughter.— Walpoliana. 

WEEDS OF WITCHERY. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. 

This is in truth the very smallest of trifling—but Mr. Bayly is generally in 
good humour with himself, and that is the best way to make others in good humour 
with him. So without further preface we shall allow him to speak in his own 
favour. 

The Sea Pink. 

I've a yacht in the Island, the Sea Pink of Ryde, 
Not a craft in the club can be better ; 

I own when she goes very much on one side, 
I’m afraid that the wind will upset her: 

I belong to the Club, which is very genteel— 
We ne'er let a Scamp or a Shab in; 

But though it’s the fashion, I own that I feel 
More at ease in my Club than my Cabin! 


’Tis true, I know little of nautical ways, 
And less about charts of the ocean ; 

And what’s rather odd, on the quietest days 
I always grow queer with the motion! 
I’ve sunk a large sum on the toy, and ‘tis well 
lf the toy and I don't sink together : 
Oh! talking of sinking—nobody can tell 
What I suffer in very bad weather ! 

* * * 


* + 


What a bother the wind is! one day we were caught, 
In abit of a breeze in the offing ; 

And we tacked, and we tack’d, till I verily thought 
Every tack was a nail in my coffin! 

Cried one, ‘* Never fear, we shall soon reach the shore,” 
(To me that word reach is pathetic !) 

I’ve heard of perpetual Blisters before, 
But I’ve an eternal Emetic ! 


The Captain and Crew are of course in my pay, 
I expect them to pay me attention ; 
But they push me about, and they now and then say 
Little words it would shock me to mention ! 
The smell ef the tar I detest, and I think 
That the sea-breeze quite spoils the complexion, 
But the ladies all eay, when they’ve seen the Sea Pink, 
That her Owner’s the Pink of Perfection. 
A fat friend of Mr. Bayly’s also requests leave to say a word in his favour. 
My Bootmaker yearly enlarges 
His Bill, with the growth of my calf! 
And my Tailor increases his charges, 
And books me “ a coat and a half!” 
He can’t raise my small-clothes, how can he? 
Small Clothes! why I never wear any ! 


My Friend Doctor Camomile offered 
To cure my rheumatic attack ; 
But he laughed when I said that I suffered 
A pain in the small of my back! 
Ah me! he did nothing but quiz it! 
“The small of your back! pray where is it?” 


Emperial Parliament, 


SEIZURE OF THE VIXEN.—RUSSIAN POLICY. 
House of Commons, March 10. 
The order of the day for going into a committee of supply having been read 








into a fever to finish stools far a bazaar where Lady Jane P. is sure to keep a 
stall, though she disapproves of such displays. She leaves Brighton at the be- 





Mr. ROEBUCK rose to bring forward the motion of whichhe had given no- 
tice, but claimed the indulgence of the House on the score of illness. He 


Jim Crow at Almack’s.—As an instance of the perversity of fashionable 
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‘ooast; and yet, when attempting to enter into commeretabpegotiations with those 


cases — 
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would, however, he said, force himself to make a very short speech. The ques- 
tion to which he was about to call the attention of the Government and that 
House was one of no ordinary nature—one not only involving the interests of 
the private individuals who had lost a certain portion of their merchandise, but 
involving also the great principle of international law, as well as the question of 
peace or war. Some time since a vessel had been despatched by certain mer- 
chants of London for certain ports in Circassia, but before they had ordered it to 
its final destination, application had been made in the proper quarter—namely, to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—to know whether any danger was 
likely to arise to the parties about to send their vessel to those ports, if they were 
to do so; apprehending, as they did, that some danger might be incurred from 
Russian interference. The answer made on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers 
to these merchants, who had relied, as they ought to have relied, on the authority 
of the Noble Lord—the answer made was, that they must look to the Gazette. 
They did look to the Gazette, but did not find in it any indication whatever of an ac- 
Knowledgment on the part of our Government of the Russian blockade ; they did 
not find in it that the parties making that blockade were recognized by the British 
Government, and had, therefore, concluded that the ports to which they were 
sending were independent Circassian ports, and they (the merchants) would not be 
prevented from entering them. On the arrival of the vessel at one of these ports 
it was seized by a Russian man-of-war, and crew, master, and supercargo were 
imprisoned. Here was a very important question as concerned their trade—a 
vessel, laden with British merchandise, was prevented from entering an indepen- 
«lent port by the armed force of a Russian man-of-war, and British subjects, carry- 
ing on what they considered to be a legitimate trade, but upon which they could 
not obtain any legitimately authorized information, were put into prison, and 
coerced by the war act, it would appear, of Russia. The reason he moved for 
the papers mentioned in the notice he had given on this subject he would now 
state to the House. The defence made for this aggression on the part of Russia 
was twofold—first, that there was a blockade; and secondly, that there were 
custom house regulations, and that both of these had been broken by this com- 
mercial vessel. His reasons then for moving for these papers were, first, to as- 
certain whether or not there had been any acknowledgement of, or mistake with 
regard to, the blockade of these ports, on the part of the British Government ; 
next, whether Russia had any right to establish a blockade in them; and lastly, 
whether she had any right to make custom-house regulations. ‘These papers 
would inform them whether Russia possessed these rights or not. The defence 
of Russia had been thus put forth :—that this territory had originally belonged to 
Turkey, and that therefore Russia had a right to look upon it as hers, to blockade 
it, and to make custom-house regulations for it. ‘* Now, we deny,” said the Hon. 
Gentleman, ‘that position. We assert that Russia is not in possession of the 
territory inhabited by the people of Circassia, and that, not being in the actual 
possession of it, she had no right, according to the law of nations, to make cus- 
tom-house regulations by which our goods were to be excluded from the Cireas- 
sian ports, and that she had no right to blockade these ports. We assert that 
Russia had no right, according (o international law, to blockade the ports of a free 
people, and say we shall not enter them with our merchandise.’ Now, he might 
be met on this point, and very properly, by a reference to the conduct of the 
3ritish nation on a former occasion, and be told that we possessed the right of 
blockading a nation with which we were at war, to the prejudice of any other that 
aight wish to carry on commercial intercourse with that nation. He acknow- 
ledged tha‘. that had been laid down as a rule by the British nation ; but he wished 
to have it distinctly understood—and before he was done he would explain why— 
whether or not we were at this time of day to take any part of our notions of in- 
ternational law froin so flagiant a violation of justice. [Hear, hear.] His de- 
sire in the whole matter was, as far as possible, to maintain the peace of the world ; 
but the peace of the world was not to be maintained by any shuffling policy 
whatsoever. [Ilear, hear,] The peace of the world, if it were to be main- 
tained by legislation at all, should be maintained by a straightforward, open, ho- 
nest, and manly policy, founded upon justice, and those principles to which alone 
international Jaw could give its sanction, and upon which they should be prepared 
to act through every difficulty. He laid it down as a rule, and he believed that 
no distinct or direct objection could be made to it, that we had a right to trade 
with any independent nation—that is, any nation which was master of the soil 
and in possession of the court, although that nation might be at war with some 
other nation. He cared not what might have been the conduct of England upon 
former occasions. He believed that her conduct deseryed.to be stigmatized by 
the whole world, as conduct merely of the most powerful without any reference 
to justice But there wasa spirit arising which would put an end to all such acts 
of injustice. The Government of the United States, in entering into war with 
its commercial relations, had established a rule which her navy would enable her 
to support, and to which we must also succumb. But how had our commerce 
been attacked! The Circassians, he asserted, were in possession of almost the 
entire coast of Circassia. Russia had, he believed, possession of three separate 
points, or mere forts, and her power extended no further than the range of her 
guas. Thus while Russia along many hundred miles of coast held two or three 
isolated points, every other portion of the territory was in the possession of the 
people of Circassia, who cultivated it and made their harvests in it, even to the 





parties, the sovereign owners of the country, we were stopped by the interference 
of Russia. Was he to be told that Russia was a great power, and that we should 
be therefore very careful of meddling with such a power? If so, that was not 
his way of meeting the question. I lis feeling upon the subject was this—that if 


proceed, not as the Noble Lord at the head of Foreign affairs had done—they 


mation when sought and required. 


quire from the Government, and to be informed if there was a blockade or not. 


the dignity of Great Britain to tamper in this way with her subjects and with 
their interests. [Hear, hear.] Instead of this, England, by her Government, 
ought to act as became a great nation, not by mere domineering, but uven the 
broad principles of justice, and by enforcing those principles by her power. 
(Hear, hear.] This he now desired to be done—he wished England to declare, 
‘We will trade with all people who wish to trade with us, in spite of any war 
existing between them and other nations.” [Hear, hear.] On this point of in- 
ternational law, unless interference and non-interference were defined, this coun- 
try might go on fighting in separate and isolated cases for ever, and never come 
to aconclusion. The question never would be settled ; but if the Noble Lord 
would come forward and tel! the house and the country the opinions held 
and intended to be maintained by His Majesty’s Government on this 
subject, on the great question of international policy, and would state 
the rules they had laid down and were prepared to act upon, then the 
people would understand the position in which they stood. {Hear, hear.) 
He wanted to know from the Noble Lord whether or not the Government acknow- 
ledged the treaty of Adrianople; he wanted to know from the Noble Lord 
whether the Government acknowledged the right of Russia to acquire Circassia 
asaterritory. And why did he ask these questions? He believed, that accord- 


interest of any one nation was served. But by the treaty of London, as it was 
called, Russia agreed with England and France that she would not inany way 
whatever acquire territory from Turkey. [Hear, hear.] ‘That was one treaty made 
by Russia with England and France—let the House be informed it was a solemn 
treaty. [Hear, hear]. In spite of that solemn treaty, the treaty of Adrianople 
contained a distinct article, by which Circassia was ceded to Russia. [Hear, 
hear.} Now, why did he mention these facts! He mentioned them, not because 
he cared whether Russia had got possession of Circassia or not, but in order to 
point out to the Noble Lord, to the House, and to England, the futility of entering 
into any political treaties whatever. [Hear, hear.] ‘hat was a principle acted 
upon by the Government of the United States of America, and it would never be 
found that they were embroiled in matters of this kind and description; they 
never interfered in the disputes of other nations; but when they felt that their 
commerce was attacked, they at once sent a vessel of war todemand explanation 
and to afford protection to their commercial inarine ; they did not fire away a bat- 
tery of protocols, ike the Noble Lord [hear, and a laugh] ; they never intermeddled 
with the concerns of other people, but only took care of their own. [[lear, hear. } 


be laid before the house ** a copy of all correspondence between the Government 
of this country and the Governments of Russia and of ‘Turkey, together witha 
copy of a correspondence between the two last mentioned Governments communi- 
cated to our own, relating to the treaty of Adrianople as well as to all negotiations 
or transactions connected with the occupation of the ports and territories on the 
shores of the Black Sea by Russia since the above-mentioned treaty of Ad- 
rianople,” 

Sir Ek. CODRINGTON expressed a hope that the Noble Lord would consent 
to the production of the papers moved for by the Hon. and Learned Member for 
Bath. He had on a former occasion stated, and he repeated that statement now, 


Government and the uncertainty with which matters of this sort were decided.— 
With regard to the fulfilment of the treaties under which the Emperor of Rug- 
sia stood bound, he (Sir E. Codrington) held in his hand an extract from the 
Greek papers which showed that he was sincere in his desire to carry out the 
treaty of London ‘That treaty was as clear as the sun at noonday, and nobody 
would venture to deny that it was in the power of England and France to com- 
pel Russia to act upon it. Nothing but a change of party in the government 
could have led to a breach of it. ‘Two years ago he had said that it was the 
duty of this country to extend the hand of fellowship to ‘Turkey, and had this 
been done the incursions of Mehemet Ali would have been prevented, the war 
with Russia would have been saved, and the trade of England with ‘Turkey 
would have been secured. He now warned the house, that unless strong mea- 
sures were taken, and it was shown that England would not suffer an insult with 
impunity, they would become involved in a war at a time when this country 
would perhaps be least prepared. He would not cal! the Russians barbarians— 
he thought the measures of the English government had forced them to this—a 
temptation had been given thei which the Russian people were unable to resist. 
Whatever the cause might be, the Government of this country ought to protect 
its trade, to support its honour, and to show, when this country felt an injury or 
injustice, she had both the will and the power to resent it. [Hear, hear.] On 
these grounds he supported the motion of the Hon. and Learned Member far 
Bath. 

Lord PALMERSTON then rose and said, that the Hon. and Learned Mem- 
ber for Bath had promised the House that he would condense what he had to say 
within the narrowest possible compass, and he (Lord Palmerston) thought there 
had seldom been an instance of sucha promise being so completely kept as it had 





iiussia were a small and insignificant power we ought to yield to her demands, if 
yust ; and that if she were great and powerful, we ought, upon the same princi- 
ple, to resist her demands if they were unjust. [Hear, hear.] He would say, 
then, that her conduct on this occasion was most unjust—and he would say, also 
that of her power he had a most contemptuous opinion. ([Hear, hear.] If Rus- 
sia were to-morrow to declare war with England, in six months there would not 
be a Russian flag upon the high seas—upon the Black Sea, or even the Baltic ; 
nay, more, the Emperor of all the Russias would tremble on his throne, because 
be would not have British merchants to whom his people could dispose of the 
merchandise of Russia. [Hear.] The time had been when the Russian Empe- 
ror had been coerced by a mighty power which then domineered over Europe 
Jn the very heart of the Austrian dominions, inthe Austrian capital, with all Eu- 
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rope prostrate at his feet, with every continental monarch actually kneeling be- | 


fore him, had Napoleon been cnabled to maintain his alliance with the Emperor of 
Russia, because the nobles of that country had no outlet with Britain for their 
merchandise. If that were the case with the very stringent power which N apo- 
leon possessed, how much more ‘hikely was it, when no such influence existed, 
that the Emperor of Russia, whatever his weakness or whatever bis madness, 
from which (Mr. Roebuck) would not say he was relieved—how much more likely 
was it that he would yield to the imperial necessity of not daring to oppose him- 
self to a power which could crush him in a month! [Hear, hear.] He said 
that, by way of parenthesis. [A laugh.] The justice of the case depended upon 
this :—Were the Circassians in possession of their own country or was Russia 
in possession of it! First, he denied the fact of Turkey having ceded Circassia 
to Russia, because Turkey had not been in possession of it; and, secondly, even 
supposing that Turkey had had the right of ceding Circassia, he asserted that 
Russia not being in possession of that country had no right to prevent British 
goods from entering her ports. He would put a case to the Noble Lord which he 
conceived was perfectly analogous, and upon which he would rest its issue 
Spain had not to the present day yielded up her supposed sovereignty over her 
American colonies. Suppose, then, she should cede Mexico to the United States 
and that the United States had possession of the port of ‘Tamp.co, and that a 
vessel laden with British merchandise had been prevented from entering the port 
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and trading with the Mexicans by an American vessel of war, because the King | 


of Spain had ceded Mexico to the United States, would not such interference be 
unjust and contrary to the principles of international law?! The case he assert- 
ed was perfectly analogous. Turkey claimed sovereignty over Cireassia from an 
ancient date—so did Spain over Mexico; but Turkey had lost the actual posses- 
sion of Circassia, so had Spain that of Mexico; then Trrkey ceded Circassia to 
Russia, and by his hypothesis Spain ceded Mexico to the United States of Ame- 
rica. He wanted to know from the Noble Jord whether in that case he would 
say that we should yield to the United States, and that they had a right to preclude 
us from entering one of the Mexican ports, because Mexico had been ceded to the 
Inited States by the King of Spain, when he was not in possession of it If all 
the facts he (Mr. R.) had stated were correct, what, he asked the Noble Lord, 
ought to be done’? It was, to be sure, an individual case, but it was one, never- 
theless, upon which he conceived we were immediately bound to take our stand 
and one, too, which was very fitting for interference upon the part of the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain. He (Mr. Roebuck) had always said that Russia 
never cost him a thought. She might endeavour to possess herself of the whole 
world (England only excepted), and with those efforts this country had nothing 
to do; but the moment she interfered with the trace and commerce of Great 
Britain, that instant it was the duty of the Governinent of this country to inter- 
fere and to punish the aggressor. [Hea1, hear.}] He said punish—in the full ex- 
ercise of the power of England to punish; he looked upon the Russian nation 
as mere barbarians, connected by very slight ties with civilized Europe, and the 
power of whose sovereign was built only in the imaginations of those who spoke 
of himin fear. [Hear, hear.] He (Mr. Roebuck) was prepared to say that he 
for one would wish that Russia should be called to account, if (as he believed 
they were) the facts which he had stated should prove to be correct. He would 
have Russia called to an account on this subject, not because he wanted war 
{hear}, but because he wished to maintain peace—not because he dreaded the 
territorial aggrandizement of Russia, but because he thought it was the duty of 
this country and of its Government to protect, to maintain, and to guard her com- 
mercial interests. [Hear, hear.] It seemed to him, that if the Government 
ewas fully intent on the maintenance of peace throughout Europe, they would 





been to-night by the Hon. and Learned Member—that was to say, that he (Lord 
Palmerston) had never heard in the compass of sucha speech more new matter, 
more astounding propositions, than the Hon. and Learned Member had laid down 
(Hear, hear]. The Hon. and Learned Member had suggested doctrines upon in- 
ternational law which appeared to him (Lord Palmerston) to be so extraordinary 
as to be calculated to raise from their graves the shades of Vatel, Puffendorf, and 
Grotius. (Hear, hear.} After complaining of his (lord Palmerston’s) meddling 
with the affairs of other nations, and with inattention to those of this country, 
the Hon. and Learned Member had thought fit to set him the task, which he could 
not hope to accomplish within the ordinary period of the duration of human life, 
of compiling and devising a new code of international laws which should entitle 
every country to trade with all countries, in spite of any wars that might break 
out between foreign lands ; and that with that simple document in his hand, he 
(Lord P.) should address himself to other Governments, and ask them to become 
parties to it. Now, whatever talents for persuasion the Hon. and Learned Mem- 
ber for Bath might possess, he (Lord Palmerston) was wholly without the means 
of attaining that object. [Tlear. hear.] The Hon. and Learned Member had 
asked him to state plainly to the House what was the principle of international 
law which the Government meant to maintain, and he had also inquired if the 


The hon. and learned member concluded by moving as an amendment, that there | 


would not evade difficulties—they would not shrink from affording proper infor- | embark in the proposed undertaking. On the 31st of May Mr. Bell wrote 
I (Hear, hear.] Why, it would seem as | that no opinion was required of his Majesty s Government as to whether ¢ 
though the Noble Lord had sent out the Vixen as a sort of feeler, to see what | should or should not enter into certain stipulations; the only inquiry made 
Russia would do—to ascertain what course she would pursue. (Hear, hear.] | whether or not his Majesty’s Government recognized the Russian block 
The people who had applied to the Noble Lord for information had a right to in- | the coast. 
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ing tothe ordinary policy of nations, treaties went for nothing as soon as the | 
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that he was convinced the difficulties of this question arose from tle changes of | 
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mation as they could obtain whether it would be expedient for them or not to 
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(Hear, hear.} The writer added—* We think such an inquiry im- 


portant, inasmuch as no notice has been given of the blockade.” On the 24 of 


“ Go to the Gazette” was no answer whatever. [Hear, hear.] It was beneath | June an answer was returned to the effect, that if the inquiry was retrospective, 


and whether the British Government had notified any blockade in the Black Sea 

the letter itself was an answer; but, if the inquiry was prospective, and related 
to an hypothetical case, it was the duty of Government to listen to complaints of 
injuries received by his Majesty's subjctes, and to assist them in obtaining redress 
for real grievances, but it was no part of their duty to answer speculative jn. 
quiries. British merchants must watch their own interests, and not expect Go- 
vernment to prejudge questions of international rights. On the 4th of June Mr 

Bell wrote—* We do not make inquiries of a retrospective or speculative nature, 
but it is a fact that the blockade of the coast of the Black Sea, south of the 
river Kouban, which had existed up to the date of the last intelligence, still con- 
tinues! And lest we may not understand your reply, our conviction is, that if 
there is no notification of it, such blockade is not recognized by his Majesty's Go- 
vernment, and if there is no contradiction of this, we shall proceed to act accord- 
ingly.” A letter in reply was sent on the 7th of June. referring the parties to 
the Gazette, in which they would find all such notifications as those alluded to 
for the information of all concerned. ‘The fact being that no blockade having 
been declared or communicated to this country by the Russian Government, none 
was acknowledged. ‘This closed the correspondence. When the Hon. and 
Learned Member for Bath said the Vixen was sent out by the Government as a 
sort of feeler, he went too far, and he thought those letters went to discourage 
rather than to encourage any such notion. He quite agreed with the Hon. and 
Learned Member in the maxim that we ought to do justice to all countries, how- 
ever weak or mean they are or may be, and that we ought not to submit to 
injustice from any country, be it as strong as it may, because undoubtedly 
this country is sufficiently powerful to make its rights respected by any other 
country that might be inclined to vielate them. [Loud cries of hear, hear.] 
But the Hon. and Learned Member had made a very singular proposition. He 
said he cared not for the balance of power, all he cared for was the commerce 
of England ; he seemed not to object to any power being acquired by any nation, 
and Russia, for example, might become possessed of the whole world if Eng- 
land were excepted. But he would ask the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, what 
would be the fortune and condition of our commerce if it should happen to de- 
pend on the single will of any one power by which the whole of the rest of the 
world was governed! The indifference of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman on 
the one hand, and his anxiety on the other, appeared to be totally incompatible. 
The only mode of continuing and protecting our commerce with effect was to 
keep a watchful eye on the balance of power, which the Hon. and Learned Gen- 
tleman considered to be so indifferent a matter. The Hon. and Learned Gentle- 
man had stated that Russia had broken faith with regard to the negotiations 
entered into by the treaty of London between the three powers,—that she should 
not attempt to acquire any further territorial possessions, unless at the expense of 
that treaty. Now, although the war with Turkey and Russia was not then con- 
templated, the object of the treaty being the settlement of Greece, and though 
Russia was not so bound by the stipulations of that treaty, nevertheless she had 
entered into other engagements to the same effect. He must therefore say, that 
Ktussia had acted in violation of the declarations which she had made to the 
whole of Europe, for on entering into that war she bound herself as solemnly as 
she could, that whatever might be the result of the war in which she was about 
to engage, she would in no case look to any acquisition of territory, in no case 
would she extend and exercise the functions of empire. [Hear.] He was 
bound to say, therefore, that the principle laid down by the Hon. Member was 
good, theugh the reasoning founded on it was wrong. ‘The acquisitions of Rus- 
sia on the mouths of the Danube, and the Asiatic frontiers of Turkey, and of the 
fortresses of the Black Sea. were not consistent with the solemn engagements 
which she entered into when the war began. [Hear.] He believed it would be 
entirely inconsistent with his public situation if he ventured further into the de- 
tails of this subject. He could assure the House that the Government felt as 
stronzly as the Hon. Member for Bath the great importance of the question, 
and that it occupied the serious attention of the Government ; and he trusted 


| that those at least who felt any degree of confidence in the Government as it 


Government were prepared to adopt the doctrines of the United States of Ame- | 


rica ’—upon which the Hon. and Learned Member was somewhat in error—or to 
maintain that a belligerent nation had a right to establish a blockade. Now, it 
was not necessary, in order to give the Hon. and Learned Member this informa- 
tion, that he (Lord Palmerston) should agree to the production of the papers for 
which the Hon. and Learned Member had moved, because he would at once as- 


sure the Hon. and Learned Gentleman that his Majesty's Government were pre- | 


pared to exercise, and to permit any other nation to exercise, that which was in- 
deed the law of nations—namely, that a belligerent party had a right to blockade, 
provided it could be effected, and was consistent with international law. And he 
would add, that England was a maritime nation, whose power depended on her 
fleets, whose commerce and national independence were connected with those 
great principles of maritime law ; and that any man who pressed ber to renounce 
those principles, upon which her safety so much depended, would be her greatest 
enemy. ([Hear, hear.] He agreed in the observation with which the Hon. and 
Learned Member commenced his speech—namely, that this motion had reference 
to a matter which not merely involved the question of peace or war between 
Russia and this country. [Hear, hear.] Such being the true definition which 


the Hon. and Learned Member had given of the bearing of the question he had | 


brought before the House, he (Lord Palmerston) was persuaded that the House 
feeling and knowing that, very fortunately for the country, it was no part of the 
constitution that negotiations and communications which might lead to a cessa- 
tion of peace and the commencement of war were properly to be treated with in 
the Houses of Parliament. but were left to the executive Government until the 
matter arrived at the point at which it would be fitting to communicate to Parlia- 
ment the result—such happily being the constitution, he was sure the House 
would feel that he was only discharging an imperative duty by not following the 
Ilon. Member into a discussion of the particular question of the Vixen, to which 
he had alluded. (Hear, hear, hear.} But he (Lord Palmerston) must say 
a few words in his own vindication from the charge brought against him. The 
Hon. and Learned Member had said that he (Lord Palmerston) had misled the 
captain, that he had given evasive answers, that he had referred him for informa- 
tion to the Gazette, and, in short, that he had neglected his duty by not inform- 
ing him more specifically of the state in which matters stood. 
Palmerston) had letters, which, with permisgion of the House, he would read, ad- 
dressed to him by Mr. Bell, the proprietor of the vessel in question. But before 
he did so, he might point out a distinction to which the Hon. and Learned Member 
had not referred, namely, the distinction between a belligerent blockade, which was 
a proceeding applicable by one power to the coasts of another with which they 
were at war, and those municipal regulations for custom-house duties and quaran- 
tine, which a nation is in the habit of applying to the territories which belong to 
itself. On the 25th of May. last, he (Lord Palmerston) received a letter from 
Mr. Bell to the effect—(The Noble Lord here read the letter, which in substance 
stated, that the writer had undertaken the working of the salt mines of the 
Prince Hospodar of Wallachia, and desired to be informed of the political stute 
of the Circassian coast.) The reply to that letter was to the effect, that indi- 
viduals should judge for themselves in such matters, ard determine on such infor- 


| been in a position to cede that country ! 


now existed would act consistently with the usual practice of Parliament, and 
permit his Majesty's Government to deal with the question in that manner which 
they deemed most fitting and most advantageous for the rights and interests of 
the country, and that they would not call for prernature explanations, which could 
not have any other effect than that of marring the purposes and objects which 
the Hon. Member for Bath himself, the House, and, he would add, the Gover- 
ment, had in view. [Hear.} With regard to the papers, to the production of 
such as had a direct bearing on the case of the Vixen he objected, on ground 
which he thought the House would consider sufficiently satisfactory ; and with 
regard to those communications which had taken place between the Courts of 
England and Russia, he thought the Hon. and Learned Gentleman had made out 
no case to justify him in asking for their production. If those papers were found 
to bear on the case in question, their production at the present moment would be 
only injurious ; and such of them as bore on bygone cases obviously could be of 
no use to the Hon. Gentleman. 

Lord D. STUART said it had been stated that the right assumed by Russia 
rested upon her municipal regulations imposed on the coast of Circassia, and 
also on the blockade which had been established. In fact, Russia put it upon 
both ; when she could not maintain the one she shuffled about and _ rested it on 
the other. He knew of no blockade—he knew of no regulations which could 
prevent in such a case a British merchant from sending his ship to the Circassian 
coast. ‘The Hon. and Learned Member for the Tower Hamlets talked of the 
blockade being efficient ; it was not, for the vesscl after arriving on the coast had 
been at anchor for 36 hours before it was interfered with at all. [Hear, hear.] 
It had been said that the vessel was loaded with the munitions of war, and that 
had been made a pretext for its seizure. He was authorised, however, to state 
that it contained nothing of the kind. All it did contain was a cargo of salt, a 
necessary of life, and some patterns of British manufacture. ‘The Russian naval 
officer when he interfered with the vessel asked the captain if he did not know 
that a blockade had been established by Russia on that coast. That was the 
pretext on which the Russian man-of-war seized the vessel. It had been said, 
although it was necessary to notify a blockade, it was not necessary to notify mu- 
nicipal regulations. Did that include sanatory regulations? Was it not neces- 
sary to notify quarantine’ He believed it was, and he defied the Hon. and 
Learned Member for the Tower Hamlets to contiadict it. He was glad this 
question had been brought forward, although he feared it would have the effect 
of confirming the Noble Lord in his bad habit of not producing any correspond- 
ence whatever. Since that Noble Lord had held the situation which he now oc- 
cupied, not one word of correspondence with Russia had they ever been able to 
obtain ; and the effect of the letters which had that evening been read 
was not likely to encourage him to adopt another course. [Hear, hear, hear.} 
It had been said that it was not the province of the Noble Lord to afford informa- 
tion to those who applied to him about the municipal regulations of Russia; but 
surely it was his duty to inform them to whom Circassia belonged. If it belong- 
ed to Russia, of course Russia had a right to make what regulations and impose 
what custom-house duties she thought fit. If it were a case of quarantine, the 
case would be much less serious than if it should be shown that Russia had 
seized a vessel trading to a coast over which she had no power, and to which she 
had no claim whatever. He maintained that the coast was strictly independent 
and that Russia had no claim whatever to it. There were three questions to be 
asked, and if a satisfactory answer were not given to them, it followed that Rus- 
sia had no right to act as she had done, and that, in fact, ber seizure of the Vixen 
was nothing short of piracy. The first question was, whether Turkey had ever 
He maintained she never had been 
Had Russia, then, any right to accept this terr.tory, supposing Turkey had a right 
to grant it?) She had no such right. But, supposing Turkey had the right of 
ceding, and Russia a right of accepting it, the most important question was, had 
Russia de facto any possession or occupancy of that country! He maintained 
she had none. What was the language of the Circassians themselves, as con- 
tained in the declaration of independence promulgated by their leaders. and ad- 
dressed to the Courts of Europe! 

** The inhabitants of the Caucasus, instead of being subject to Russia, are 
not even at peace with her, but have for many years been engaged in continual 
war. ‘This war they have maintained single-handed. They have received at no 
period encouragement or assistance from any power. While the Porte held the 
supremacy of these provinces they were left for their means of defence to them- 


| selves, but lately the Porte has in every way betrayed and abandoned them. It 


Now he (Lord | 


is, therefore, with the profoundest humiliation that we have learned, that our 
country is marked on all the maps printed in Europe as a portion of Russia ; that 
treaties, of which we know nothing, should have been signed between Russia 
and Turkey, pretending to hand over to the Russians these warriors that make 
Russia tremble, and these mountains where her footsteps have never come ; that 
Russia tells in the west, that the Circassians are her slaves, or wild bandits and 
savages whom no kindness can soften, and no laws can restrain. It is by arms, 
not by words, that a country can be conquered. If Russia conquers us, it will 
not be by arms, but by cutting off our communications, and making use of Tur- 
key and Persia as if they were already hers; by rendering the sea impassable, 
as if it were her own, by blockading our coast ; by destroying not only our vee 


| sels, but those of other states which approach us; by depriving us of a market 


for our produce ; by preventing us from obtaining salt, gunpowder, and other ne 
cessaries of war, which to us are necessaries of life—by depriving us of hope.” 


{ 
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There could be no doubt of the authenticity of this document. He might ap- | eurred in the resolutions now 
o his Noble Friend whether the original was not in this country? He knew | wish their Lordships to assent 
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before it, should send them up to this House, and, Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 11 a 12} per cent. prem. 



































: : : ; to them, or that, havi i 
hey — yuld not be denied. He was acquainted with a gentleman of the highest | it should proceed to pass a bill, and send that a. pty ng > ay ren a 
as respectability, formerly a Member of that House, who was present when the | way _ Prima facie it appeared to him that there would be coneidupeil “ a “ MET eh ALBION 
m= iocument was signed by 19 Circassian chiefs. He would ask the House whether | tage in adopting the first alternative, because, looking to the way in which ‘this . 
d oe 5 > St itis : Ree e cause, 2 : 
in- it was not disgraceful to the character of the British Government and the Britt h | proceeding might affect an independent legislature in one of our colonies, and NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1837 
| of Legislature, that two months after information had been received of a violation | the solemn mode in which the attention of parliament had been called to a ee a : : 
segs Ae : = : : se a : . ° “ 2 . | | . —= > =——= — ey 
ive, of the British flag—of an insult offered to the honour, and an injury to the inte- | subject, it would seem to be correct and judicious to proceed in a way calculated | By the Sheridan, we have London papers to the 18th ult 
; +s of British subjects, they should now be consuming their time in vain debate | to secure the acquiescer f th i . : e : : : 
ea, rests of Bri cts, ; 5 : q ice Of those interested in the subject on the other side of The much talked of affair of the Vi ized by t! i i 
ted nd fruitless deliberation, endeavouring unsuccessfully to extract from the Noble | the Atlantic, in a series of resolutions having the sanction of both b h if ~~ — om y the Russians in the Black 
of Lord some information as to what he had done or meant to do! _In former times | the legislature. At the same time he felt that that course was not free from, tif mee one of lengths wadecgone.s Jong discattiog in Fustjarfitie. olihe seen a 
ese they had not evinced the same apathy, the same disregard of British interests, | ficulty, because if the resolutions of the House of Commons should be—whick, | portant ee involving the tranquillity of Europe, that we have given insertion to- 
in and reluctance to protect British ap. _ He might point to the em days | however, he hoped they would not—such as this House would not agree to, and | Several of the principal speeches. These will be read with all the interest they 
70- of Mr. Pitt, who had pursued no such vacillating, inconsistent, cowardly course such as it would only adopt with important amendments, the whole advantage to | deserve, which is not a little. We have ge lly been of opini 
: Tobie: howd Loud chee The c 6 én hish Ibe n ge to ’ e have generally n of opinion that the peace 
Mr of conduct as the Noble Lord. [Loud cheers. ] e case of aggression whic expected from that course of proceeding, so far as regarded the purpose of in- | of Europe was se tl li ; 
re, the House was now considering formed a complete parallel to the dispute respect- fluencing the judgment of the legislature of LL. Canada, would be lost. He had no = " a a eee Gina Seas ” Gat pone 
he ing Nootka Sound, which occurred in 1790, under Mr Pitt's administration, and | difficulty in conceiving that many persons might be prepared to vote for a specific cufficient import to disturb the general harmony that prevailed, and that in ad- 
on- which threatened at one time, to involve us in a war with Spain. — The Span- | measure who would not assent toa previous declaration of principle, in which they dition to a lack of cause for war, there was a lack of inclination also. But now 
a iards on that igrtelg soe y ™ ge en at ee ee — v7 _— He wished to ask therefore, whether his Majesty’s government it would appear even from the admissions of Lord Palmerston himself, who was 
10- who traded to Noo a: d. Mr. Pi —, S “+ made up their minds as to the course they would pursue ; but if his Noble | anxious to soothe the indignation of the House—that cause does exist for 
rd- dor at Madrid to demand restitution for all losses sustained previous to any nego- | Friend thought that the slightest disadvantage would arise from answering his | w ithat Engl : 
to tiation on the subject. He immediately followed it up by advising His Majesty | question, he begged he would not reply to it. So much then for the question he —o _— ng une bomaeed mach longer put of e'dhy of eettlement with 
to to send a message to Parliament on the subject. His Majesty accordingly sent | had to put. He should now proceed to the motion of which he had given no- Russia, without sustaining a loss of national honour. ‘This is a painful conclusion 
ing a message, which, after describing the origin and circumstances of the dispute, | tice. ‘The information for which he intended to move was, an account of the |  #tive at, and would induce us to accede to the farther delay, craved for by the 
Ma recommended — to re ey te esr pa ric ee to I ye of the commission which had been sent to Lower Canada. He sought | Foreign Secretary, in the hope that the Northern Autocrat will give such expla 
: ake s a sus - “ci , : : : < : ° rf 
n make such an augmentation of his force as might be necessary to sustain the na 1s information upon general and upon special grounds ; general because it was | nations, and put the trade of Circassia on such a footing as will satisfy the British 
Fa tiunal diguity, and to place him in a situation to procure reparation for the insult | obvious that the expense ha: a considerable tendency to increase. Amongst the | pati The Vi : staat 
ge offered to it; Mr. Pitt moved an address, echoing the sentiments of the mes- | various productions which were springing up in these days in the profusion of the a as 9 ven er eneve oo eee pana Pes an sheged-wlolagion of the 
nd sage, which was supported by his great rival, Mr. Fox, who expressed in the most | political soil, nothing was so remarkable as the luxuriant crop of commissions Russian revenue laws,—and for attempting to break a blockade. Now these 
w- energetic terms his concurrence with the motion, and ridiculed the idea that Spain | and he thought a moderate degree of vigilance in watching the growth of that | '¥° allegations appear to refute each other, for if Russia exercised the legitimate 
> had ong ust claim to te 2g a by : oe spot om by a a He | — = tion would not be misplaced, because otherwise it might be | sovereignty over Circassia, why should she establish a blockade, for it would not 
(Lord D. § tuart) contended, that the Sultan had no more right to cede Circassia | found that the crop of commissions had grown into a crop of evils. The special | surely be necessary to blockade her own ports. [f, on the other hand, Russia 
ler to the Russians, than the Pope had to make a grant of land in America to the ground upon which he moved for this information was, that he entertained con- | onl idered h If ‘ x : : : 
r] Spaniards. On the occasion to which he kad referred, Mr. Burke and Mr. Grey, | siderable doubts as to the necessity of appointing that commission at all, and ee ae with Circessie, and wes attempting to conquer 
Le now Lord Grey, expressed their warm approbation of the address. Mr. Fox af- | had also doubts as to the propriety of the mode in which it was composed. He |'* PY force of arms, all attempts to impose revenue regulations would be illegal, 
ce terwards moved for an account of the trade carried on with Nootka Sound, in | was sure there was no lack of information on the whole subject in the office over | Util the conquest was consummated. A blockade then, and revenue jurisdiction 
me, consequence of — orig” sage to Mr. Pitt a vale On this Mr. ph | ao Noble Friend presided, and of which it had been his (Lord Ripon’s) | seem in this case to be incompatible. But Russia in reality claims the 
6 begged to remind the Right Hon. Gentleman, that the real question was not the | lot pea nti the charge Phere was a gentleman who was 2 sort of quasi repre-| sovereignty of Circassia, and derives her doubtful title from Turkey, which 
at value of the trade carried on, but the magnitude of the insult oifered to the Bri- ; sentative of Lower Canada, M. Vigie, and certainly the voluminous documents latter power ceded it to Russia, in the T [ : N 
“a tish Government. Mr. Fox yielded to the argument of his great antagonist, and | which that gentleman had supplied to the Colonial-office, showed that no man | , ~<a =, aw . a. ee =. Adrignople. ow Ter- 
he withdrew his motion. He wished that the same unanimity of feeling now ex- | could work harder forthe salary of £1,300 a-year, which the assembly of Lower | voy tA ~4 — to make such a cession, because Circassia formed no part of 
on sted among political parties, and that all statesmen were actuated by the same de- | Canada was so obliging as to pay him. ‘There werealso in this country many | the Turkish empire, but had on all occasions resisted the Ottoman assumption 
4 termination to maintain the interests and uphold the honour of the nation, [hear.] | persons who were never backward in laying their opinions before the government ; | and maintained its independence. Russia moreover had, in the treaty of London, 
I - re not —— _ — the ges kag + gn al a pr tbe celled te aday wphiog an = to —_— wee oo wget fp a previously agreed with England and France not to acquire any territory of the 
the high seas. w ars ago acase similar w under considera ain for the most accurate and precise Information that could possibly | porte: thi : .: a aaend 
e- occurred. A British ship was seized—his Noble Friend might attempt to deny | be drawn from any source—he meant Sir James Kempt, who had presided as Poste ; er Gey te ‘gots by eee Circaggia, or rather by signing the 
is it, but he could not—named the Charles Spencer, under circumstances as objec: | governor in the colony, and had shown himself as competent to guide the civil treaty which conveyed its pretended cession. In strict honour and good faith 
Id tionable as those which attended the capture of the Vixen. It was bound to a government in the council chamber as to guide his Majesty's troops in the field. Turkey could not give, nor Russia receive, the territory in question; and yet 
of port of the Euxine, but happening to pass the Circassian coast at asm aller dis- | He (Lord R.) was at a loss to account for one anomaly in the constitution of the | upon thie doubtful title, with Circassia herself in arms asserting independence, 
rf tance than — — to the pean it ae oe by - pasties “> | eee o8 and that oy - eerie a one pm nl ~ offices ms "e is the British flag violated, British property confiscated, and Englishmen inear- 
7 aud was not permitted to prosecute its voyage till after a considerable delay. e | missioner to inquire, and of governor to administer. e had foreseen that this . ole 1 . : 
id would ask the House if it could allow such acts of insolent violence to be com- | would place the governor in an awkward position, and the result of the commis- corated in Muscovite dungeons. The full ey of the case is ably set forth 
‘ mitted without lowering the character of the country, and doing fatal injury toits | sion showed that his doubts were not unfounded. in the speech of Lord Dudley Stuart, who, without FORSEYO, branded Lord Pal- 
le commerce. [Hear, hear.] No fleet was at present kept up in the Euxine, and Lord GLENELG entirely agreed with his Noble Friend as to the importance | Merston with his want of spirit, and with scandalously trifling with the honour of 
a until we had a squadron cruising in that sea we need expect no security to our | of this subject, and he most readily admitted that the observations which his No- | England. The English spirit however is roused, for both Tories and Radicals 
; conn and om _— no ore map to = merchants. _ F = = — = = “7 oy arr from no ag than | spoke out ; and their impatience is only restrained with the hope, that Russia 
. gions ck Sea was y creas $ rom him. 3 erve » k ledg: is > N F . 
m ir e in the regions bordering on the Black Sea was rapidly inereasing ; an “mn He might also observe that the : nowledge which his Noble riend will concede to negotiation and remonstrance, what she has heretofore denied to 
what profit or advantage was there in increasing our naval force, if our commerce | possessed of the position and interests of Canada, the weight to which his opi- |. 
s was not protected from deprejation? He would tell the House that unless the | nions were entitled on such subjects ; and no less, the candid and friendly man- | JUSHCe. E 4 : 
- encroachments of Russia were now resisted, it would be vain to attempt to op- | ner in which his Noble Friend had brought the matter forward, would naturaliy We regret that we must conclude this article as we began it, by saying—that if 
e pose them at any future time. He wished that Government would act on the induce him (Lord Glenelg) to receive with the utmost respect any thing that he | Russia does not recede from her high pretensions, war must ensue, or the ho- 
; good old maxim, principits obsta ; and he felt confident that if the designs of said. W ith respect to the question put by his Noble Friend, he (Lord Glenelg) | your of England will be tarnished. 
Russia were not counteracted by prompt and efficient measures, the vital interests | was not insensible of some of the difficulties to which he alluded ; but he could | 
4 f sh trade is ver W 2 ered. > state that the course intended to t rs vas that first ¢ by his | ee : 
< of British trade and of British power would be endangered. [Hear, hear.} It F ea ae ee waed was tha hwe- eftuded to by bis Noble | In a part of our last edition, we announced the result of the debate in the 
was but a very short time since Russia put forth a claim to possess part of the | Friend. ‘There were, as he stated, resolutions now before the House of Com- ‘ ‘ : . 
, north-western coast of America, similar to that which was now advanced to the | mons explanatory of the general views of his Majesty's Government, and prepa- House of Commons, on the ¢ hurch Rates Bill. After a long and arduous dis- 
dominion of Circassia. ‘That power wished to prevent our ships from approach- | ratory to further measures. Some of those resolutions had been already passed, | cussion, the question was carried by a vote of 273 to 250, leaving the Whig 
ing within a certain distance of the land; but, after a negociation conducted by | and he hoped the others would be likewise agreed to; in which case he believed | cabinet a majority of 23. In a majority so slender on a question of such vita] 
: Sir Stratford Canning, she was compelled to withdraw her claims. Similar pre- | the resolutions would be communicated to their Lordships’ House. With regard | interest to the Protestant Church and to the country, the O’Connell Ministry (as 
tensions were urged against the United States, but they treated them with con- | to the expenses of the commission, he saw no objection to the product on of the | ., . . . ; . ; 
os : : ; . ~ . | : ge =, - : ‘ to b 2 b hat 
{ tempt. Why should Britain submit to such a Nagrant infraction of the rights of | accounts called for by his Noble Friend, and should cordially accede to it. His | + Cuiod,) Sen Ei to Soest of, ey aged wana, Be ig a 
nations? The country was not less strong nor less able to defend her rights than | Noble Friend had said that he did not wish to raise any discussion on the subject. this vote of 273 for destroying the Church, no less than forty ere soman 
it was inthe time of Mr. Pitt; and he must say that the Noble Lord the Secre- | He had, however, made some observations relative to the composition of the com- | Catholics. The Cabinet then, will hardly proceed with a majority of Protestant 
f tary for Foreign Affairs was chargeable with the most culpable nogleet, or with | mission. Hie Noble Friend wanld not anppase that he (Lord Glenelg) woo want: | putes ayuinse them, In fect the victory is tantamount to a defeat, and so gene- 
‘ ean 9 read ee ae of the rights and cago of ae —— Black ‘an in the yess cy yee to + a ry — " br rs armen rally does this opinion prevail, that rumours of a disruption of the Ministry were 
Sea. If the Noble Lord did not exercise a more careful vigilance in that quarter | discussion until the subject was regularly before the house, and therefore decline ‘ : ‘ : : 
: there would be an end of the moral influence of Britain, and of all respect for the | entering upon his Noble Friend’s arguments. He was only desirous that the every where circulated. We call attention to the following article from the 
| British name. The circumstances attending the seizure of the Vixen | subject should be fully before their Lordships, and he would then endeavour to Morning Herald, regretting that we have not room to-day for any of the speeches. 
were peculiarly insulting to this country. On the arrival of the vessel in | satisfy his Noble Friend both of the necessity of the commission and that its | that were made on the occasion referred to. 
; a Russia port 24 days elapsed before she was suffered to commence the quaran- | Composition would be defended on grounds that would fully exculpate the govern-| The smallness of the ministerial majority upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plan 
f tine exacted by the sanatory regulations of that state; the British flag was first | ment. to —_ the on w ies pressure peeery pos national otamneis re er & 
: ve 4 + Forge . ‘ = "he STON ee — : cisive of its fate ad the Roman Catholic Members, mindful of their solewin oath, ab- 
hoisted, then hauled down, and replaced by the Russian ; and the men, after a | The Earl of ABERDEEN obse rved that although some of the resolutions | ined from voting, the majority would have been the other way, notwithstanding the 
detention of some time, were ordered by the Government to be sent, not to this | had been agreed to in the House of Commons, the consideration of the others | number of placemen or close connections of placemen, in the House, whose suffrages 
country, but to Constantinople, as if they were not Englishmen, but Mussulmans. | had been adjourned until the evidence taken before the committee of 1834 should | ure always at the disposal of the ministers of the Crowa. We know not exactly what that 
{Hear, hear.] In fact, the whole procedure was so entirely at variance with the | be obtained. ‘The government had thus placed themselves in an awkward predi- number is at the preseat moment. ‘The Siandard reckons them at 40, and we believe they 





laws of nations, so completely contrary to the principles of justice, that he was at | cament, for they had virtually acknowledged that they had proposed these resolu- | 
a loss to assign any motive for it, except it were that which constantly actuated | tions on defective evidence. As he understood that evidence was now before 

the Russian Government—the desire of extending their sway, of obtaining the | the House of Commons, he would suggest to the Noble Lord that, lest their | 
supremacy of the sea and of insulting and hambling this country. He (Lord D. | Lordships’ deliberations should be suspended in the midst by a motion for addi- | 
Stuart) must blame the Noble Lord for exhibiting this country to the world in the | tional information, it might be as well to send a message to the House of Com- 

mest despicable and odious of all characters, the character of a bully—haughty and | mous, requesting it to communicate that evidence to their Lordships. 
domineering to the weak—base and abject to the strong. [Hear, hear.} Under! Lord GLENELG said he was prepared to prove that the information already | 
the Goverument of the Noble Lord how had the Government behaved in cases | before Parliament was sufficient to justify the resolutions without the evidence | 
where weaker states were concerned ! Last year an insult was offered at Con- | alluded to; but as some Members thought that evidence ought to be before the | 
stantinople to a British subject, Mr. Churchill, who was not himself by any | House, it was not for the governmont to withhold any thing that would tend to the | 
means free from guilt or from the imputation ef indiscreet and hasty rash- elucidation of the subject. 
ness. The Noble Lord complained and insisted on redress. After some hesi- | Noble Earl. 

tation the demand was granted, and the Reis Effendi was dismissed from his After a few words from Lord BROUGHAM, the motion was agreed to. 





He had no objection to the message suggested by the | 





are not very inferior in number to the joints of “the tail.” 

The ministers staked their political existence upon this measure, and we trast that 
the days of their political existence are pn A The unseemly and offensive per- 
sonal attack unmade by the chief minister of the crown upon the amiable and venerated 
Archbishop ef Canterbury, for expressing, in the most temperate language, his firm 
dissent from the “act of sacriligious spoliation,” to which his name had been appe 
ded without his concurrence, showed how ardent was the zeal of Lord Melbourne 
to accommodate the “consciences” of the enemies of the church, whether they 
were political dissenters. Romanists, or infidels, by rebbing of its national charac- 
ter and support the reformed religion, whose interests are guaranteed by the act of 
settlement which placed the family of our most gracious Sovereign on the throne, 
and by the King’s coronation oath. On former occasions, when the church has 
been attacked, the acts of hostility have originated with other parties than the official ser- 


| vants of the King, who, as the temporal head of the church, is bound to defend it against 


all who seek to weaken or subvert it. On the present occasion the King’s ministers are 
the leaders of the attack, but against the rock of the church shall their power be broken. 

With their feeble majority of 23 in the House of Commons, and with an overwhelining 
majprity against them both in the nation and the House of Lords, what can the ministers 


office. He would askif it was likely that Count Nesselrode would be dis- | 


missed on account of the insult which he had offeredto Britain! {Hear hear. } 
Neither the admiral who commanded the squadron, nor the captain who 
acted under his orders in capturing the Vixen, had been cashiered, but on the 
contrary had received repeated testimonies of favour. He (Lord D. Stuart) had 
heard of a fleet of 12 vessels of war, which had lately sailed to Carthagena, by order 
of Government, to demand reparation for an alleged insult When such anincon- 
siderable state as this was concerned, the Noble Lord, it seeme:l, was quite ready 


to interfere ; but when an insult was offered bv the mighty empire of Russia, we were | 


humble and quiet enough. (Hear, hear.] The interests of our merchants were sa- 
crificed, and the honour of our flag tarnished, but the Noble Lord looked tamely on. 
Not content with putting a stop to our intercourse with Circassia, Russia insisted 


I 

St. James's Palace, March 8, 1837.—The King was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Lieut.-Gen. Alexander Halkett, Military Knight 
| Commander of the RI. Hannoverian Guelphic Order; and Lt.-Col. H. G. Mac- 
Leod, Lieut.-Governor of the island of St. Christopher. 

Foreign-Oftice, March 10.—The King has been graciously pleased to appoint 
H. R. Plaw, Esq. to be his Majesty's Consul at Dantzic, and for the ports and 
places in the dominions of his Majesty the King of Prussia; and Joseph Egan, 


| do! Can they with the slightest hope of success bring ‘n their bill founded upon the resolu- 

| tions, which, but for the Roman catholic members would have been negatived even in the 

| Commons? They cannot. ‘They must see that the case ishopeless. Disastrous advance, 

| or ignominious retreat, is the alternative before them. In attempting to subvert the na- 
tional religion, the mild and tolerant mother of the sects that wage unnatural war against 
their parent ; they have abridged the tenure of their power, and accelerated a ministenal 
change, that, whether we look to our domestic or foreign interests, cannot but be benefi- 
cial to the country. 


| The affairs of Canada have been brought up inthe Honse of Loris We- 


Esq., to be his Majesty's Consul at the Cape Verde Islands, to reside at St. have inserted what passed on the occasion, as every thing upon this subject is nove 
Jago. | of deep and paramount interest to our friends in the colonies. The final debate 
| His Majesty has further been pleased to appoint the under-mentioned Officers : | on Lord John Russell's resolutions had not taken place at the last dates, but 


on interrupting our commerce at the mouth of the Danube; our vessels were | Houstoun, Maj.-Gen. R. Stevenson, Maj.-Gen. W. Casement, Maj -Gen. James 
fired upon, and sometimes driven on shore. Thus the Noble Lord submitted to Lillyman Caldwell, Maj.-Gen. C. Deacon, Maj.-Gen. J. Russell, Maj.-Gen J. L. 
repeated violations of our righis in every quarter, and all to please a state which Lushington, and Maj.-Gen. D. Leighton, of the East India Company 8 Service, 
was falsely supposed to possess gigantic strength, but which he was convince: Coinpanions of the most Hon. Mil. Order of the Bath, to be Knights Commanders 
was no more able to resist the power of this country than that small common- | of the said Order, 

wealth against which the Noble Lord had thought fit to despatch 12 ships of | t » from tt 
war. All that was necessary was to assume an attitude worthy of the station | 3a Regt. of Lgt. Drag. to be Lt. v. Dyer, who exes.; Ens. Jackson, V. Tuthill, 
which this country occupied, and to let those who injured us know that we would | from the 17th Regt. of Ft to be cor by pur. v. Hogg, app. to the 7th Drag 
not submit to wrong. [Loud cheers.] The Noble Lord concluded by saying, | Gds.—7th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Cor. J. Clark to be Lt. by pur. v. Viscount 
that he wished to be informed whether this country recognized the treaty of | Kilcoursie, who rets.; Cor. and Adj. J. Johnson to have the rank of Lt. Cor. W. 
Adrianople or not? He believed that the Government of the Duke of Welling- Hogg, from the 2d Drag. Gds. to be Cor. v. Clark.—3d Regt. of Light. Drag.. 
ton had not recognized it : and this he thought himself justified in inferring from Lt. J. E. Dyer, from the 2d Regt. of Drag. Gds. to be Lt. v. W ernham, who exc. 
instructions which that Ministry had given to Lord Heytesbury, dated June 13, | Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Gds.: M E. Tierney, Gent. to be Ens. and Lt by 
L828, directing him, in case of encroachments by Russia on the territories of the | pur. v. Dundas, prom.—lIst Regt. of Ft.: Capt. R. Bennett, to be Maj. by pur. 
Porte, to assume the gravest tone of remonstrance consistent with the avoidance | v. Farquharson, prom. Lt. T. Humphreys, to be Capt. by pur. v. Bennett; Ens. 
of 08 J ce 
Nita at Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Plunkett. —8th Ft.: Lt. and Adj. Wm. R. Lucas, to 


jt aymaster, v. , dec.; 
House of Lords, March 16. | e paymester, v. Hill, dec 


. 4 : ee . , | master.—16th Ft.—Ens. H. A. O’Molony to be Lt. without pur. v. Fairtlough, 
The Earl of RIPON rose for the purpose of putting a question to his Noble am Adj. Gent. Cadet J. A. Wilkinson, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. v. 


Friend opposite, the Secretary for the colonies. Their Lordships would recol- O'Molony.—39th Ft.: Maj. J. Wakefield to be Lt.-Col. by pur. v. Macpherson, 
lect that, at the opening of the present session, his Majesty's speech from the ohe seta: Capt. T. Wright to be Maj. by pur. v. Wakefield; Lt. C. T. Van 
throne contained a passage respecting Canada, and that “important subject’? was Stseuhenied to be Captain, by pur. vice Wright; Ens. W.C. Wolfe to be Lt. by 
brought under the consideration of Parliament. Since that period there had pur. v. Van Straubenzee ; W. Hardinge, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Wolfe.— 
been documents laid upon the table of the House, and it also appeared from the | 5). et Realan ‘Asigasins Thos. Rice to be lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
votes of the other House of Parliament, that certain resolutions had been sub- | Costobad . i ag E Corbett, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Rice. —53d Ft 
mitted to that branch of the legislature, which resolations he (Lord Ripon,) pre- Ens M Hetehines , Aa be Lt. by’pur. v. Glasse who rets; E. Acton Gent. to be 
sumed were to be taken as explanatory of the views taken by his Majesty's mi- Sas be par. y. Hutchinson. —62d Ft.—Ens. C. H. Gason to be Lt. without pur 
histers, or as the foundation of some measure which it was intended to submit tO| © Go eg app. Adj.; Serj. Maj. G. Sims to be Ens. v. Gason.,—76th Ft.—Lt 
Parliament oa the subject. The question, therefore, which he wished to ask his R Shepherd to ‘be Capt , without pur. v. Hutchinson deceased ; Gent. Cad 
Noble Friend was, what was the mode in which it was the intention of his Ma- W H M Simmons RI Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur.—77th Ft.—Capt. L. 
jesty's government to bring that subject before the House of Lords?) And whe- ’ os ; 
ther they intended to introduce it into their Lordship’s House by way of resolu- 
tions, or was it to be considered when a specific measure, founded thereon, might 
be sent up from the other House of Parliament! He should be sorry to say any 
thing calculated to embarrass the government or parliament on the subject ; but 
having himself had something to do with the relations between this country and 


CANADA. 


S. Dickson, froin the half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. v. C Barry, who exc. rec. dill 
—89th Ft.—Ens. C. M. Walker tobe Lt. by pur. v. Wright who rets}; Gent Cad 
T. Hutchinson, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. by pur. v. Walker.—Ist West 
India Regt —Ens. M. W. Becher, to be L*. without pur. v. Bell, who rets; Ens 
Adit. C. Bentley, to have rank of Lt; FE. H. Bingham, Gent. tobe Ens. by pur. 
vy. Becher.—Unatt.—Maj. H. H. Farquharson, from the Ist Regt. of Ft. to be 


War-Office, March 10.—2d Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. W. Wernham, from the | 


{ the Hon. C. D. Plunkett, tobe Lt. by pur. v. Humphreys; J. D. Windham, | 


Lt. F. S. Holmes, to be Adj. v. Lucas, app. pay- | 


| Maj.-Gen. A. Caldwell, Maj.-Gen. Sir Joseph O'Halloran, Knt., Maj-Gen. R. | from the unanimity which prevailed in the first debate, and the large and decisive 
| majority which then appeared, leave us no reason to doubt the ultimate issue of 
the question. 





| We lament that it is not in our power to announce any alleviation of the money 


| pressure under which we have in New York so long laboured. The uncertain 
| state of the mercantile interest in England,—tbat part of it mere particularly 
engaged in American commerce, and the low price of the great staple from 
this country,—cotton, tends to paralize mercantile business, and grevious- 
ly to wound confidence. The large houses in England, commonly called 
‘the American houses, were at the last dates in a critical situation, and 
the belief extensively prevailed, that unless effectual assistance were given to 
them by the Bank of England, they must give away, and the total prostration of 
mercantile credit in this hemisphere would follow. Now as the liabilities of 
these houses are said to amount to £12,400,000 sterling, and as the Bank has al- 
ready advanced to them most liberally, it is said that she could not, with the small} 
amount of bullion and specie now in her vaults, venture to extend the 
necessary assistance unless supported by the government. The support of the 
government would not of necessity be required in money—but the Bank would 
probably say—secure us, by an Order in Council, from demands for specie pay- 
ments should we require it, and we will sustain the American houses. The re- ° 
| sult of this extraordinary application will probably be known by the next arrivals. 





1? Complete sets of the present volume of the Albion may be obtained on 
application to the office, or to either of its Agents. The volume commenced in: 
January last, and contains the beautiful plate of the New Houses of Parliament] 
No additional charge is made for the plate 





The St. George's Society of New York.—A special meeting of the St. 
George’s Society, will be held at the Globe Hotel, on Monday, 24th inst. at 4 
By order of the President, 

James B. Evceman, Sec 


o'clock, to elect members &c 
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Je Province of Canada, he felt some anxiety to know the course which his Ma- | 14 Co}. by pur. ; Lieut. M. Adair from the 72d Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. without MBS, M VAN VEGHTEN, No. 134 Bowery, has received a cose of ey ilimar ‘ie 
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THO’ YOU BID ME TO FORGET. 
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April 22, 














Ballad from the Opera Anne Bolena—Composed by Donizetti. Philadelphia, Fiot, Meignen & Co. 217 Chesnut Street. 


Tho’ you me to 
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There are other hearts as joyous, 
And forms as fair as thine— 

There are other hearts as joyous, 

And eyes that would have lured me 


RS. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway, has just received her Spring assortment of Hats 
and Cars, of the latest and most approved style of Paris fashions—together with 
Leghom Hats of an extra superfine quality : Straws, and a variety of fancy articles 





“NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT.” 
Baltimore, March 26th, 1837. 

Ilenry Goodwin, Esq., Dear Sir,—It pleases me and cannot but afford satisfaction to 
your numerous patrons, to perceive your aversion to be coupled with all the self-styled 
Dentists of the day, who append to their names a host of unintelligible initials, and the 
membership of various Societies which exist but in name: it is notorious that the age of 
** gold medal humbug” is on the wane and that the Diploma system is often a hoax. Noth- 
ing, I flatter myself, can better recommend your services to a discerning public, than to 
notify them that you disclaim all connection with any Society of Dentists, &c.! &c,! &c.!! 
&c.'!!! and that you prefer to stand the test of professional skill; as a voucher for which 
i take the responsibility to state, that $1000 shall be forfeited if you fail te execute in a 
skilful manner any operation or piece of work in the Operative or Mechanical department 





| 








which may offer, and any skilful Dentist, or even a ‘* Gold Medal Member” may come for- 
ward and examine it. Wishing you every success, I am yours truly, 


CAMPBELL I. CRAYTON. 
To Henry Goodwin, Esq,, Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York. al 





] ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1ERAcT En trorium and Staphyloma, 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. wil! himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.] 

IIE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 

were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting ar.’ 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


Ke GOODS AND EMBROIDERIES —Thomas Cochran respectfully informs the ladies 
that he has received part of his spring stock, among which are a splendid assortment 
of French single collars, new patterns; some of them are very rich; also, two cases 
French capes, very rich, and one case linen cambric handkerchiefs and cuffs, with several 
cases Scotch und English needle worked collars, the cheapest goods of the kind ever offer- 
ed for sale in this city; a great variety of intant’s embroideries of every description, an ex- 
tensive stock of English thread lace, together with a general assortment of every descrip- 
tion of lace and embroideries. Ladies who want te. of the above descripgion would do 
wellto call at Cochran’s lace and embroidery warehouse, 64 Catherine street, or at his 
store 194 Bowery, they being the only establishments. in this city exclusively devoted to 
the retail lace and embroidery business, ladies may rely onit that the goods are well select- 
ed and froin the best markets, the prices must give satisfaction to the purchasers, in conse- 
«qjuence of the extensive patronage the subscriber has received and continues to receive. 
His intention is totake the smallest possible advance from the original cost of the goods, 
wholesale and retail. THOMAS COCHRAN, 

64 Catherine street, and 194 Bowery, three doors above Spring street. 

(March 18-Im) 








ORRISON'S PILLS. The Geuuine Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of. the 


British College of health. 
“ Hypocrisy is the tribute which Vice has ever paid to Virtue.” 

The excellence and universal efficacy of these Medicines, in relieving and removing all 
the maladies of mankind, and the beauty and value of the simple theory on which they are 
founded, coukd net, perhaps, be more strongly proved than by the unexampled effrontery, 
and bold but uafouncded assumptions of those who so perseveringly, and at a vast expense, 
endeavour to impose on the public, fecble and unworthy imitations. 

Since the legal decisions which have established the claim of the Geuuine Hygeian 
Medicines to protection from direct counterfeiters, numberless are‘the schemes of unprin- 
cipled innovators to evade the just penalties of the law; and scarcely a newspaper can be 
taken up that does not teem with whole columns of garbled extracts from Mr. Morison’s 
many publications, andjby thus unblushingly assuming his ideas, and even his very words 
vainly strive to rob him of his original discovery, by which he rescued himself from & 
series of suffering, of 35 years contumuance, and led to the foundation of the sound but 
simple system of the Hygeian physiology ; whereas, had not Mr. Morison propounded this 
system to the English community, and had not its lovely truths spread with a rapidity 
commensurate with their importance, through G. Britain, the continent of Europe, the na- 
tions of the East, and the Uuited States of America, and, in fact having agencies and advo- 
cates established in every civilized nation of the earth, neither their names, nor their 
ignorant pretensions would ever have been heard of. : 

The publications of Mr.Morison and his coadjutors are comprised in sixteen volumes.a refe 
ence to Which will easily satisfy any enquirer of the correctness of this statement. j 

At the urgent request of many friends, it has been determined to supply the Genuine Hy- 
«cian Medicines in lower priced boxes than heretofore, that the wants and wishes of that 
class of community may be met, who, while disliking to make applications for gratuitous 
relief to our Dispensary, yet do not wish, or have not the means of laying out a larger sum 
atonce The pills, therefore, may now be obtained of the various agents established in 
every town in the United States, in boxes at 25 and 50 cents each, as well as in : chets 
of $1 $2 and $3.—H. SHEPHEARD MOAT, General Agent for the United State s - : 

The following. Agents are appointed in New York, of whom mmy be obt sined the Pills 
and powders, also the various Publications and Lists of Agents, as appointed in every 
town in the Bnion. ; 

r. J. Stanley, Book and Printseller, at the Genera) De pot, 0 Canal Street 
Mrs. Mary King, Bookseller, 141 Fulton-street : 
ev. J. Brouner, 95 Barrow-street 

Mr. D. Mitchell, Printer, 265 Bowery. 

Messrs. Firth & Hall, Music Store, 1 Franklin Square 

Mrs. Geo. Kearsing, Goldbeater, 88 Reed street. 

Mr. Daniel D. Smith, Bookseller, 190 Greenwich-street. 


Miss Elizabeth Weed, 402 Grand street. them. 16.41.) 
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To worship at their shrine ; 
They have gladden'd for the moment 
But they could not set me free— 
They have gladdened for the moment 


O THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to, 
and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a, splendid assortment of Hats of every 
variety of hap trom the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finis 
shall be found unrivalied. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style,is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to one purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 
He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first in the market with the new standard es§ 


tablished by foreign taste. BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine. 
(April 8-3m.) 





WINES. 
HE subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own importation, in 
bottle, among which are the following, viz 
adeiras— 
Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804 ; 
East and West India, very old; 
Old London Particular ; 
Table Madeira ; 
Canary do. in wood. 
Sherries— 


Ports— 
Rich Fruity Port ; 
Very delicate, Old ; 
Old Crusted ; 
Do. Tawny. 


French and German— 
Delicate Pale and Brown , Champagne, various brands ; 
Rich Fruity do., Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets ; 
Old deep Gold Coloured ; ae Burgundy and Hermitage ; 
Amontilado Puro ; ose]l and Sauterne ; 
Francea Pale and Brown. Hock, various brands. 
(Feb25—3m1 J. C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 


ISS C. SMITH respectfully announces to parents and guardians, that she will open a 
Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on the first of May next, at the 
corner of 





TWELFTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 
tthe first door in Twelfth street, on the west side of Broadway. 


Miss Smith has the liberty to refer for testimonials to the following ladies and gentlemen 
of her capability :— 


Mrs. S. S. Howland, | Mrs. G. G. Howland, 
Mrs. Geo. Barclay, | Mrs. J. H. Hicks, 
Mrs. T. L. Chester, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. James Lee, Mrs. C. A. Clinton, 

| 


Mrs. H. W. Aspinwall, Mrs. Bradish, 
Rey. Dr. Milnor, R. Bach, Esq. Brooklyn.~ 
Rev. Dr. Mathews, Chancellor of the University. 
Miss Smith has nad many years experience as governess, having resided twelve years 
in one family in England, and for the last three in a distinguished family in New York. 


For cards of her terms, apply at Rich & Loutrel’s, Stationers, corner of William and 
Pine streets. al St* 





CUTLERY ESTABLISHMENT, 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS are now opening and offer forsale, one of the most extensive and 

complete assortments of elegant and useful cutlery ever imported into the United 
States,—which has been selected under the superintendance of one of the partners in 
England. 

Comprising of Table Cutlery 
Ivory Handle Table Knives and Forks. 
o do do Balance with French Pattern Forks. 

do do in complete sets of 51 to 525 pieces. 

Dinner and Dessert Knives without Forks. 

Warranted good Carvers and long Elastic Slicers. 

Cases of extra fine Table Cutlery with and without Forks / 

with Ivory Pearl and sterling silverhandles ‘ 

Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert knives and forks plated on steel. 

Nutpickers, Champagne Openers, Corkscrews, Nutcrackers steel and plated. 

Plated on German siiver Table and Dessert forks and spoons. 

Asparagus Tongs, Lobster Crackers, Steel Toys, &c. &c. 

Razors manufactured by Rodgers, Smith, Ragg, Elliott and others in plain and elegant 

painted boxes. 

Plain and Fancy Scissors, some with beautiful carved work in steel, silver and gold. 

Pen and pocket knives in various mountings and almost endless variety. 

Sets of Marooning Cutlery in Portable Cases. 

Hunting and Forest knives of various patterns. 

6 casks of assorted Table Cutlery suitable for the Southern and Western Trade. 

4 “ see do Small Cutlery. 

2 ” = = Rodgers & Sons 

1 “ of do from Ea Crooks & Wostenholm. 

London Dressing Cases, for Ladics and Gentlemen, of Rosewood, Mahogany, Russia and 
Morocco, fitted with warranted cutlery. Portable Shaving and Travelling Cases, direct 
from London. Sole Agents for Mechi & Riggs’ Tablet Strops and Paste. Bagatelle Ta- 
blesjand Backgammon Boards complete. [ap8-4t} GRAVELEY & WREAKS 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, eom- 
mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

New Ship Garrick—30th October. 

Ship Shakspeare—30th November. 
New Ship Siddons—S80th December. Ship Siddons—J5th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Phe 
price of gemnee hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. ese ships wil) be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 








FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 








be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 


E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
(Sept. 17—1ly.] 


{ WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


~ nn cele 





But they could not set me free! 
For I cherish with affection, 
The memory, the memory of thee! 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street. 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable woot which cannot be 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union. Also, a splendid assortment otf 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 

















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing frem 
‘ork. | London. 
St. James, W H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,.Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S. B. Grifling, - B= Oe .* BL eh, eo ae 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ » * 20, © 20,March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “* 4, “ 1, “ i, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “mn * MB * BD * .* 8: o @, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, sm, “* 9, * @,\April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. %, 
Philadelpiua, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 27, “ 17, “ Wi, 
Samson, R. Sturges, | “10, “© 10, “ 10) 97, “ 97, & 97 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 13, “ WM, “* Vi, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, - mR =~ we | iF Se * ee. 
Westminster, G. Moore, m, “* « 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are al! of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil! 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streat, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpoel. 
North America, | C. Dixey, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, $.C.Daam, | *“ & F&F BF he .*- Bf SB 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheftela, F. P. Allen, mh. * ee * Ba ? SS F aie eee 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, Feb. 1, June ], Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege,  “ 8 “ ,* £e ek * LY SS, 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,{April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege, “2, “ 9%, “ 2) “ 8 « & * ¢, 
South America, | R. Waterman, ,Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, “oe * % * @1° & .* Se 
England, B. L. Waite, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, Oe * & © Ch © Bi c* ee eS 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,} “ 16, “ 16, ® 16, 
Independence, E. Nye, “oe*e@,* 6 * 4 * @& © S, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “1, “ 16, © 136,\June 13, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, in «© oO ae Geea® 4 * @ 


2 3, 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience. 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the othe: 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpeo! 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
Sth, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz 

Ships. | Masters. | Days of oe from New- {Days of Sailing from Havre. 
fork 

















ork. 
Havre, |\C. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May a |Nov. &, March1, June 16 
Sully, D. Lines, oa..-4 * & * wi 6 * July 1 
Utica, |Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb 24, June 24, Cct. %4 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,\Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July 8 
Rhone, |W. Skiddy, | “ 24, “ 16, June 8) “ 8, April 1, “ 1% 

| Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. 4 
Charlemagne, (Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,/Dec. 16, April &, Aug. 1 
Francois Ist, J. Castoff, “ 16, Mar. 8 “ SMiJan. 1, “ 0, “* 8 
Nonnandie, W. W. Pell, cs - Bree Bae &.* @ 
Erie, \J. Funk, March }, July 1, Nov. 1,/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. %4 
Formosa, |W. B. Ome, |Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16,)Jan. 16, May 8, Sept. ! 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt; “ 16, April 8, “ 24,|Feb. 1, “ 16, >. § 
Poland, |Anthony, “« 4, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June 1, * M 
France, ©. Fank, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)/May 24, Sept. 94, Jan. % 
Albany, J. Johnston, ‘Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,!Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommode- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses at 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-#. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN 1. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 











